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IF THIS IS WOMANLY— 


Housekeeping is woman’s work—no man denies that. Government is public housekeeping—practically everybody agrees to that. 
Isn’t it foolish then to keep out of government the very people who have had most training for a large part of its function? 

Men have never regarded it as unwomanly for women to do th€ scrubbing and cleaning indoors—even in public places like office 
Why, then, should they think it unwomanly for women to keep the streets clean? 
Be logical and insist that women should no longer shirk their duty as housekeepers. You need their help. 


buildings. 


Women. 


WHY NOT THIS? 


Demand Votes for 
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PORTUGAL GIVES 
VOTES TO WOMEN 





Franchise Granted Women by New Elec- 
toral Law—Educational Test Necessary 





From the new Portuguese Republic comes 
the repost that under the Hlectoral Law, just 
passed, a limited number of women in Portugal 
have been given the Parliamentary franchise. 
The same law puts a property qualification on 
the men, but so slight a one that manhood suf- 
frage is practically established. However, the 
number of women enfranchised by this law will 
be comparatively small because of the age limit 
and educational test. 

About a year ago Dr. Carolina Angelo, a 
woman who since died, entered her name on the 
registry as a citizen. Her application for the 
vote formed a test case. The judge ruled that 
she was entitled to citizenship. By this legal 
decision women in Portugal were declared eli- 
gible for the franchise on the same grounds as 
men. By the new law, the Senate has now par- 
tially confirmed this legal decision by granting 
the vote to women over 25 years of age, who 
have passed a certain educational test. 


BRAND WHITLOCK 
PROTECTS SPEAKERS 








Mayor of Toledo Orders Police to Safe- 
guard Street Suffrage Meetings 





Mayor Brand Whitlock issued an order to 
the Toledo police that wanton disturbers of 
street suffrage meetings should be suppressed. 
Mayor Whitloek said: “The order was issued, 
not because the women requested it, for they 
have not done that, but because many reports 
have come to the Mayor’s office that wanton in- 
sults and deliberate and offensive interruptions 
were persisted in while the women were speak- 
ing. Most of the interruptions, I believe, have 
been made by men just drunk enough to be sen- 
timental about those homes they never go to 
until all the other places are closed. The other 
disturbers, I presume, have been mainly those 
men who regard women as squaws. If this sort 
of manhood really does exist in Toledo, we want 
to keep it in the background as much as pos- 
sible,” 


SUFFRAGETTES 
INVADE DUBLIN 


Premier Asquith Attacked in Dublin— 
Many Suffragettes in Custody of 
Authorities 
It is reported that the arrival of Premier 

Asquith in Dublin on July 18 was enlivened by 

ithe presence of suffragettes. An attempt made 

by the suffragettes to hold a demonstration was 
frustrated by the authorities, and the press have 
it that the Premier’s carriage was attacked. It 
was first reported that the hatchet meant for 

















the “carriage “struck John Es Redmond, the 
Nationalist leader, but later cables have it that 


Mr. Redmond was slightly injured while enter- 
ing the hotel, where the crush was so great that 
his head was jammed against the door. 
Another ‘report states that four suffragettes 
were arrested for attempting to set fire to a 
theatre, others were found to have inflammables 
in their possession. However, the details as 
cabled are so diverse that it is difficult to get at 


the true facts. In the meantime, London des- 
patches announce that .Dr. James Scott, Govern- 
or of Holloway Prison, has resigned owing to a 
phyiscal breakdown due to anxiety over the suf- 





fragette prisoners. 








POLITICAL PARTIES 
ENDORSE SUFFRAGE 


National Prohibition and Iowa Republican 
Parties Adopt Suffrage Plank 








The Prohibition Party, in convention at 
Atlantic City, included in its platform suffrage 
for women on the same terms as men. 

At the Republican State Convention recently 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, a suffrage plank was 
adopted amid much cheering, applause and wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs. The resolution reads 
as follows: “We recommend that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa, as soon as possible, sub- 
mit to the voters of the State a Constitutional 
amendment providing that the State Constitu- 
tion be amended by striking from Section.1 of 
Article II the word ‘male.’” 


WOMEN COME TO FRONT 


A Minister at Court and a Candidate for 
Governor 











Mlle. Clotilde Luisi, Doctor of Law of the 
University of Montevideo, has been appointed 
Minister from Uruguay to the Court of Brussels. 
She has presented her credentials to King Albert 
and will now rank at Court with other Ministers 
of foreign powers. 

Anna A. Malley, who has been nominated 
for Governor of the State of Washington on the 
Socialist ticket, is said to be acceptable not only 
to members of her own party but also to a 
great number of men and women in the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. Miss Malley is 
a teacher, writer and lecturer. Moreover, she 
has had considerable experience in business and 
practical affairs. 


PLAN UNIQUE PARADE 


New York Suffragists to Have Brilliant 
Torchlight Procession in November 








Suffragists are planning a monster torch- 
light jubilee procession to be held in New York 
City on the evening of November 9, which prom- 
ises to outshine anything heretofore attempted 
in the way of a parade. Committees and sub- 
committees are even now perfecting the arrange- 
ments and devising unique and attractive fea- 
tures which will make the event a notable one. 

Such organizations as the Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League, the Wage Earners’ League of 
the Woman Suffrage Party and the Woman’s 
Trade Union League are issuing special leaflets 
which will serve the double purpose of interest- 

(Continued on Page 234) 
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TO THE WOMAN IN THE HOME 






















mines and mills and factories. 









Women. 





HOW CAN A MOTHER REST CONTENT WITH THIS— 


There are thousands of children working in tenements like the one in the picture. 
Thousands more are being wronged and cheated by society in countless ways. 


Do you care? Mothers are responsible for the welfare of children—all children. 


WHEN SUCH CONDITIONS EXIST AS THIS? 


There are thousahds of childréh’ Working In 
is not this your business? 
Intelligent citizens who cared could change ali this—provided always, of course, that they had the power of ‘the ballot. 


Do your duty as a mother and demand Votes for 
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WINDS 
r By David Stephen Mason ri 
NORTH 
w Bullen Baltic, surging, 
=e Finlands rock-bound 


shores; 
Where the Midnight Sun, emerging, 
Gilds the spires of Helsingfors; 
Land of lakes and many waters, 
Which in Arctic shadow lies— 
Thou hast made thy loyal daughters 
Equal in the whole world’s eyes. 
SOUTH 


Where the Southern Cross, resplen- 
ent, 
Blazes o’er the island seas, 
Woman’s star is in ascendant 
In the far Antipodes. 
Land of colonist and Maori, 
Pioneer in woman’s cause, 
Thine, New Zealand, crowning glory, 
Equal rights ‘neath equal laws. 
WEST 


From Wyoming’s boiling fountains 
Westward to the Golden Gate, 
Where the high Sierra Mountains 
Lift their heads in regal state, 
Where o’er Puget’s peaceful valleys 
Mount Tacoma rears its crest, 
Seven States have been our allies 

In the winning of the West. 


EAST 


Where a thousand cities cluster 
By the bleak Atlantic shore, 
Where the myriad workers muster, 
Filling earth with smoke and roar; 
In the birthplace of the nation, 
Cradle of our liberty, 
Still, with ceaseless agitation, 
Woman fights on, but half-free. 


Wind from icy Northern regions, 
Southern zephyr, Western breeze— 
Pledge anew we our allegiance, 
To our sisters overseas! 
Ever shall the Cause grow stronger, 
Spreading far from sea to sea; 
Patience, but a little longer 
And the bond shall all be free! 





PLAN UNIQUE PARADE 





(Concluded from Page 233) 

ing people in the parade and spread- 
ing suffrage propaganda. A general 
handbill setting forth the glories of 
this great pageant of light and beauty, 
of determination, protest and rejoic- 
ing, is being issued for the use of suf- 
frage organizations which are not get- 
ting out special leaflets. 

Some notable songs and marches 
have been presented by writers and 
composers, and 5000 harvest moon lan- 
terns have been ordered from Paris. 
There will be floats equipped with 
searchlights, decorated automobiles, 
torches, transparencies, electric spark- 
lers on banners and batons, and every 
possible device to make the spectacle 
brilliant and impressive. 

The Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage is making some splendid plans, 
appointing a parade chairman in each 
Borough of the city and getting in 
touch with the various Men’s Leagues 
in the country, with Single Tax asso- 
ciations, Odd Fellows, Elks, and all 
sorts of non-political organizations. 
They are planning some very fine ef- 
fects in the way of uniforms for the 
march. Because of the nation-wide 
signifieance of the celebration, the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association will have an _ especially 
prominent part in the parade. 

Everyone in the country who pos- 
sibly can is earnestly invited to join 
in the parade or to send an organiza- 
tion banner. It is especially hoped 
that there will be triumphant delega- 
tions from Ohio and Wisconsin, and 
doubtless even Michigan and distant 
Kansas and Oregon will be represent- 
ed. If any State cannot be represertt- 
ed in triumph she can be represented 
in inconquerable protest, as the chorus 
of our song says: 

“And when we fail, why then, 
We start a new campaign.” 





In the Beaux-Arts competition held 
in Paris for the Prix Talrich and the 
examination in perspective and arch- 
ology, most of the prizes were award- 
ed the women. In the first Mile, Cas- 
thelaz carried off the prize, while Mlle. 
Pouillet received honorary mention. 
In the archeology examination the 
third medal went to Mlle. Ronsin. 
Three other women received honorary 
mention. The third medal and hon- 
Orary mention in perspective were 
awarded to girls. 





Ground is being broken at Winfield, 
L. L, for a school for women, where 
plumbing, building, masonry and other 
trades will be taught. The school will 
have room for 150 pupils, and over 
sixty. applications have already been 





HE story opens with a ball 
at the Government House 
in the little capital of 
Basse Terre, in the Carib- 
bees,—the island of St. 

The arrival of a_ British 


Kitts. 
cruiser was always so celebrated. And 
tonight there was a squadron of three 


at anchor. Mrs. Edis, a formidable 
old lady accredited with practising the 
black arts, found herself alone with 
the captain of the flagship. 

“This is the eighth time Lieutenant 
France has taken my daughter out,” 
she announced abruptly. “And is it 
true he will be a duke?” 

The Captain started under this 
direct attack. “Better take your girl 
home and keep her close while we’re 
in the harbor.” 

But Mrs. Edis had decided other- 
wise. The stars, which she was wont 
to read, had predicted a great future 
for her child; she was destined to 
rule, and tonight—the night of the 
ball—was the first of the momentous 
occasions indicated by the planets in 
Julia Edis’ career. Julia—in the 
month of March, 1894—was just past 
eighteen. 

When, at dinner on the day follow- 
ing the ball, Mrs. Edis announced that 
Julia should wed Lieutenant France— 
as she was forced to do a few days 
later—she burst into a storm of tears. 
Mrs. Edis waited until she was 
calm, then replied: ‘When the time 
comes we all fulfill our destiny. Your 
time has come to marry and take your 
first step upon the brilliant career 
which awaits you.” 

After a hasty wedding arranged by 
Julia’s mother, France was immediate- 
ly summoned to his ship. It was ar- 
ranged, however, that Julia should go 
to London to await France there. 
Julia was met, on her arrival in Lon- 
don, by an aunt, Mrs. Winstone, who 
was amazed at the girl’s naiveté and 
innocence. 

“Do you love France?’ Mrs. Win- 
stone asked abruptly. 

‘Of course not. He’s a horrid, fun- 
ny old thing.” 

“France has been cabling frantically 





to be relieved,” said Julia’s aunt; “has 
even sent his resignation; but either | 
there is no one to take his place on 
short notice, or some one is exerting a} 
counter influence—and he must wait; 
until the squadron returns. Mean- 
while, we shall not let you miss him.” 

Mrs. Winstone won the admiration 
of her distinguished circle and the 
high approval of the aged duke, whose 
title and estates France expected to 


inherit, for the tact with which she 
managed Julia’s destinies at this 
period. 


Julia, although some glimmerings of 
life’s realities were beginning to pene- 
trate the serene unconsciousness ot 
childhood, was far too rushed and be- 
wildered to comprehend more than 
one-hundredth part of what she heard 
and saw—the novels and plays she 
was too tired in her few solitary mo- 
ments to open. 

One morning wires flashed the news 
that Harold France, first lieutenant of 
Her Majesty’s cruiser Drake, now vu 
its way home from South America, 
was down with typhoid fever. No- 
body save the duke, his uncle, expect- 
ed a man of France’s licentious habits 
to recover from any microbous. as- 
sault, but that innocent and loyal 
relative gave immediate orders to con- 
vert several rooms of his town house 
into a hospital, engaged a staff of doc- 
tors and nurses, and peremptorily or- 
dered Julia to move over and be ready 
to take her place at her husband’s 
bedside. 

The four months that followed were 
by no means the unhappiest of Julia’s 
life, much as she resented being tora 
from her friends and the bewildering 
delights of London. The nurses bare- 
ly permitted Julia to cross the thres- 
hold of the sick-chamber. 

But Julia, at this period, was quite 
independent of people. Her newly 
awakened intellect was clamoring for 
books. 

When France was able to rise from 
his bed, the Duke took him and Julia 
to Bosquith castle, where he was to 
recuperate. A change was observed 
in Harold France. 

Although he had rather reveled in 





dergone a change of mind if not of 
heart. He had a young and beautiful 
wife with whom he was as much in 
love as was in him to love anyone but 
himself, and in whom he recognized a 
valuable aid to his plan of social re- 
habilitation. 

At Bosquith Julia visited the sick, 
rode her good horse, and read until 
there was nothing left in the Bosquith 
library to satisfy her still insatiable 
mind. Then, for the first time, she 
realized that she had not a penny in 
her purse, had not had since her first 
few weeks in London. She made out a 
list of books she wanted, surmounted 
her diffidence, and asked her husband 
if she might order them from London. 
France pulled her down on his knee 
and read the list, then laughed aloud 
and pinched her ear. 

“Never heard of one of these books, 
but they have an expensive look— 
wager not one of them costs under a 
pound, That would mean about ten 
pounds—by Gad! That would never 
do. Besides, I don’t want an intel- 
lectual wife—had no idea you read 
such bally rot. Intellectual wives are 
bores, get red noses, and rims round 
their eyes. Jove! Think of those 
eyes gettin’ red and dim. I’d make a 
bonfire of all the books in England 
first. No, my lady, it’s your business 
to look pretty, and to remember a 
famous saying of our future king: 
‘Bright women, yes; but no damned 


intellect.’ ”’ 
It was Julia’s habit, while living at 
Bosquith castle, to wander alone 


among the ruins, or pay frequent vis- 
its to one Farmer Leggins. 

One morning she was sitting beside 
Farmer Leggins, uncorking bottles 
and ladling out milk, when three peo- 
ple alighted from a carriage who in- 
terested her immediately. The wom- 
an, the young girl, and even the boy 
were dressed more smartly than was 
common to the tourist in that part of 
the country. 

They were Americans—from Cali- 
fornia. Julia volunteered to show the 
tourists the ruins. The lady extended 
her hand. “Won't you tell me your 
name? Mine is Bode, and this is my 
sister, Emily Tay, and my brother, 
Daniel Tay.” 

“I am Mrs. France. 
to know your names 

“Mrs.!” gasped the boy, his face 
falling until he looked almost idiotic; 
but Mrs. Bode’s eyes sparkled. 

“Not of Bosquith?” she asked. 

Julia nodded gloomily. 

“T have met Mrs. Winstone, and last 
summer I read all about you when 
your husband was so ill.” 


It is delightful 


” 





“Read about me?” Julia’s mouth 
opened almost as wide as young 
Tay’s. “Where?” 


“Oh, our correspondents don’t let us 
miss anything, and that was a big 
plum for the end of the season. I 
know all about your romantic mar- 
riage, and your still more romantic 
West Indian home.” 

They parted, mutually delighted 
with their morning’s adventure, the 
ladies going to their carriage, and 
young Tay gallantly assisting Julia 
to mount her horse. 

“Jiminy!” he whispered ecstatically, 
“You've got hair! And eyes! Stars 
ain’t in it! Say, I’m awful glad I’m 
going to see you again, and I’m awful 
glad I can take your picture back to 
California with me!” 

He was .only fifteen, but Julia 
blushed. It may be that our future 
lies in sealed cells in our brains, as 
all life in the universe, past, present, 
future, is said to be Now to the Al- 
mighty. Under certain lightning stabs 
it may be shocked into a second’s pre- 
mature awakening. 

It was the night of the 15th of 
March. Invitations had been sent out 
three weeks since for the great party, 
which on this date was to inaugurate 
the reopening of Kingsborough 
House. The maid had been dismissed 
and Julia stood before the mirror in 
her large gas-lit bedroom, looking 
herself over carefully, without and 
within. She had sent for France, and 
there must be no weak points in her 
courage. 

As France entered the room he 
thought her quite the loveliest and 
daintiest creature in DWngland. He 








received. 


his dark reputation, he had now un- 


rushed forward, but Julia waved him 





back. “You must not 
Il am got up for the public,” she said 
imperiously. “I sent for you not to be 
admired but because I have something 
to say to you. I want to tell you the 
cost of this gown—a hundred pounds.” 

“What—what——” 

“Just double the amount you gave 
me. And the rest of my wardrobe, 
with which I am to do you and the 
duke credit this season, has cost twice 


as much more.” S 
“What in hell are you talking 
about?” France tried to thunder, but 


his breath was so short that he could 
only splutter. “How dare you-———” 

“You never pay for your clothes un- 
til you have been summonsed a dozen 
times, why should 1?” 

“But I have to pay in the end! How 
dared you? Every woman could make 
her own clothes if she tried. I told 
you— My God! My God! If my word 
ain't law—a hundred pounds!” 

“I shall have everything I want or 
meed, so long as I live with you,” said 
his wife, deliberately. “If you don’t 
want to pay for my clothes you can 
put me out. I could earn my living. 

France sat down, his mouth hanging 
open. Then with a curious instinctive 
movement he covered his face with 
his hand. When he removed it, his 
face, although still red, was closed 
and hard, and his eyes shone with a 
new desire. 

“You’ve got a will 
young lady.” 

“IT have!” 

“Well, by God, I'll break it.” 

“Try it.” Julia shook out her shim- 
mering train. 

Julia’s first assertion of independ- 
ence came thus through clothes. 

He longed to beat her; but between 
the duke and the world, his hands, for 
the present at least, might as well be 
pulp. 

“Look here, old girl, you mustn’t let 
me in too deep. Remember I’m not 
Kingsborough yet. When the old boy 
chucks it, you shall have all you can 
spend.” 


of your own, 


“Meanwhile, I wish four hundred a 
year,” said Julia, inexqgrably. 

“Oh, I say!” 

“If you don’t give me four hundred 
a year I'll run into debt for that 
amount, and you are liable. I was 
married without being consulted. 1 
don’t love you and never shall, but I 
submit to your demands because it is 
my destiny. I am to be a duchess, and 
that is the end of it. Meanwhile, 1 
shall get everything out of this tire- 
some life there is in it. I shall buy 
all the books I want. I am going to 
job a brougham——” 

France’s face convulsed with pas- 
sion. “It I give you four hundred a 
year will you promise to let me in foi 
no more, and to pay for. the 
srougham ?” 

“Tl not let you in for more, but you 
shall pay for the brougham.” 

“By God! You look like an arum 
iily standing there, and you are a lit- 
tle red-headed she-devil. This is the 
first time any woman has ever got the 
best of me. I’ve always treated ‘em 
like cats.” 

Me rushed out of the room, afraid 
to trust himself further. 

Two years later the most unexpect- 
ed, the most incredible, the most com- 
pietely disorganizing thing happened. 
The duke fell in love and married. 

Immediately after the announce- 
ment of the duke’s intentions, France 
had rushed upstairs to Julia and in- 
dulged in such an outburst of rage 
that she fled to another part of the 
castle, and left him to wreak his ven- 
geance on the furniture. It did not 
occur to Julia to leave her husband. 
She had ceased to fear him, forgotten 
her prophetic moments, so secure did 
she feel in her power to manage him. 
She would console him to the best of 
her ability for the bitterest’ disap- 
pointment such a man could feel, 
make White Lodge, where they were 
to live, as brilliant as possible, dress 
on fifty pounds a year, and ask noth- 
ing in return but the liberty to study, 
and develop the talents she was sure 
she possessed, deeply buried as they 
might be. 


(Concluded in next week’s issue) 
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tures at Chautauqua. Accordiag to 
newspaper reports her talks proved 
an enormous success, despite the rag- 
ing heat. In a letter Mrs. Harper 
says: 

“Five days at 11 A. M. an audience 
of a thousand assembled in the hot- 
test weather ever known at Chautau- 
qua, I think every State was repre- 
sented, especially every Southern 
State, and Japan, China and other 
countries, with a very good proportion 
of men. I never saw such interest 
and enthusiasm and they say that 
hundreds were converted. I under- 
stand the management is very much 
pleased with the result of their un- 
precedented action in giving a whole 
week to suffrage. The last lecture I 
had to repeat in the afternoon at the 
W. C. T. U. headquarters. Then I 
spoke at an afternoon tea. Wednes- 
day evening I speak at the Unitarian 
headquarters. The Buffalo papers 
gave a column to the lectures every 
day and the Jamestown and other 
papers largely headlined notices.” 





PROGRAM PLANNED 
FOR CONVENTION 





National Organization Announces In- 
teresting and Varied Sessions— 
“Men’s Night” a New Feature. 





There is hardly a State in the 
Union in which it could be more in- 
teresting to hold the National Suf- 
frage Convention than Pennsylvania. 

Every single political party in it has 
endorsed woman suffrage this year, 
and thus far there is no other State 
which holds a like record. This head- 
long plunge away from conservatism 
follows close upon the heels of the 
phenomenal official courtesies extend- 
ed by the city of Philadelphia to the 
State Suffragists’ Convention last 
fall, when meetings were actually held 
in the Mayor’s own office at his in- 
vitation, and when the City Hall it- 
self bore the blazing electric sign, 
Welcome, Pennsylvania Woman Sut- 
frage Association.” Tales of Phila- 
delphia slowness will hereafter have 
to be reversed, at least so far as suf- 
frage is concerned. 

The program for the National Con- 
vention will follow a long-estabiished 
and useful precedent, in having the 
morning and afternoon sessions de- 
voted to business, reports of the past, 
and plans for the future, and the even- 
ing sessions given over to celebra- 


tion—flow of soul, and social func- 
tions. 
There will be five evening pro- 


grams, each with a distinctive charac- 
ter. The first, Nov. 21, will be Cam- 
paign night, at which the president 
will give her annual address, survey- 
ing the entire suffrage field, and then 
the six Campaign States will each tell 
“how they did it.” 

The second evening will be “Men’s 
Night,” a most welcome innovation. 
The program has been entirely turned 
over to the new National Men’s 
League, of which Mr. Laidlaw is 
president, and Mr. Garwood of Colo- 
rado is secretary. All the speakers 
will be men, and the women, who 
have so long borne the brunt of the 
fight alone, will have the joy of see- 
ing the men put their shoulders to 
the wheel. 

The National College League will 
furnish the program for the third 
evening, and Miss Thomas will pre- 
side. 

The fourth evening there will be an 
informal reception, so that delegates 
and visitors may have a chance to get 
better acquainted. 

The last evening there will be a 
banquet, at which it is expected that 
Baroness von Suttner will be guest of 
honor and chief speaker. 





Oregon suffragists have been enter- 
taining many of the club women who 
attended the Biennial at San Fran- 
cisco. The special train to Portland 
was met, at Oregon City by a delega- 
tion of suffragists who showered the 
club women with roses. That even- 
ing a big mass meeting was held for 
“Good Government and Equal Suf- 
frage.” The following week has been 
devoted to suffrage meetings, with 
Mrs. Frances Squire Potter and Miss 





Anita Whitney among the speakers. 
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Advance in woman suffrage. Les- 
lie’s Weekly. New York. July. 

Campbell, Helen. The great mareh 
of the year of our Lord, 1912. Twen- 


tieth Century Magazine. Boston. 
August. 
Gilmore, Inez Haynes. Why I am 


glad lam a woman. Harper’s Bazaar. 
New York. August. 

Newell, Mary O’Conner. Four 
counties that prefer mothers to or- 
phan asylums. The Delineator. New 
York, August. 

Parry, Angenette, M.D. 
letic girl and motherhood. 
Bazaar. New York. August. 

Women worth while, The Designer. 
New York. August. 

You ought to know. Pictorial Re- 
view. New York. August. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 
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ABOUT OHIO HOME FOLKS 





Ohio suffragists realize that the 
next five weeks mean freedom or an 
other contest, and they prefer the for. 
mer, Mothers with small incomes 
who must take their children out of 
the heat are sending back small sums 
saved from small allowances. Teach 
ers who have been obliged to rest or 
discontinue professional work another 
year are contributing. Busy house- 
wives are working “between meals,” 
while some wives, after a hard day’s 
work at home, talk on the street at 
night or ride miles into the country 
to address groups of people awaiting 
them. College girls who come home 
tired out are carrying banners and 
speak anywhere and everywhere. In 
several cases husband and wife spend 
each evening, either speaking them- 
selves, on the streets, or managing 
meetings for others. Women no long- 
er young take long country drives in 
machines to gather together their rel 
atives or friends in an unorganized 
county and urge them to action. 

Never before have men felt our 
cause was theirs as now. Fathers 
have purchased automobiles in order 
that the daughters may carry on 
county work. Husband and brother 
sit patiently in headquarters at night 
in order to be company for the women 
as they work—and see they get safely 
home. Hundreds of women of ease 
are spending all the hours of the day 
in working for Amendment 23, hours 
formerly given to sleep and bridge. 

The amount of money raised in the 
State is not exactly known, because 
it was decided that all money raised 
by committees and associations 
should be spent in their communities; 
and that the State treasurer should 
not ask that sums be sent through the 
State treasury. It is hard enough for 
people in a campaign to keep enthusi- 
astically at work without having to 
worry about funds. The State presi- 
dent felt it her duty to raise the 
money to keep the State machinery 


going. Therefore local and county 
money has not been turned into the 
treasury, but even so, the State presi- 
dent knows of considerably more than 
$15,000 having been raised by local 
associations and disbursed by the lo- 
cal people most carefully. Fifteen 
thousand dollars goes a long way 
when there are no speakers’ salaries 
to pay. When it is over it will be 
found that the amount of work done 
by Ohio women, and done more or 
less quietly, has been extraordinary. 
Harriet Taylor Upton. 
Warren, Ohio. 


KANSAS GAINS CONVERTS 





Many Organizations Co-operate in 
Suffrage Campaign 





Suffrage days are the fashion. Al- 
most every Chautauqua in the State 
has had or will have amendment 
speakers. Mr. Omar E. Garwood of 
Denver will fill three Chautauqua 
Gates in the State, speaking for the 
amendment. Many of the woman suf- 
frage clubs are securing booths, tents 
or rest rooms at the county fairs. 

The Sunday School Convention of 
Seward County, 700 strong at Liberal, 
and the Clay Center District Epworth 
League at Onaga, unanimously en- 
dorsed the amendment. 

Our workers often report, “From 
the canvass made we find the more in- 
telligent people are for the amend- 
ment.” 

Some suffragists attending a picnic 
tacked bunches of rainbow flyers and 
reminders to the trees. By * evening 
the leaflets were all gone. 

Dr. Owens has been 11 days in 
Riley County, traveled 190 miles cross 
country, spoken 20 times, secured nine 
precinct workers and added many 
members. Owing to the severe heat 
she returns to New York. 

The “Do Something” club women in 
some counties are pasting the little 
reminders on buggies, autos and sad- 
dles in town Saturdays. 

The Old Settlers’ Association of 
Cherokee County has granted the 
Equal Suffrage Club one day of the 
annual reunion, which will be held in 
Columbus, July 30 to Aug. 3. There 
will be an automobile parade in the 
interest of the amendment. A. M. 
Harvey, Cora W. Bullard and Lucy B. 
Johnston are among the speakers. 





The advocates of woman suffrage 
everywhere, and those of Washington, 
D. C., in particular, sustain a great 
loss in the sudden death of Mrs. Julia 
Louise Langdon Barber, who, on July 
6 died on the train while en route for 
her home in Washington from New 
York. Mrs. Barber was the widow of 
the late Amzi Barber, who was termed 
the “Asphalt King.” Mrs. Barber was 
one of the later pioneers, pronounced 
and vigorous in the suffrage move- 





ment. She gave freely of her wealth 
toward the enfranchisement of 
woman. 
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SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS 
By Mrs. Minnie Johnson-Grinstead 


Being a native of the Sunflower 
State, knowing her from east to west 
and north to south, it emboldens me 
to believe I can write advisedly of the 
suffrage situation. This is the third 
time we women have pushed hard 
against the “door of justice,” and this 
time the push will be so mighty and 
so persistent the great door will 
swing “wide open” and we shall enter 
into an arena of usefulness where we 
have been needed, lo, these many, 
many years. The amendment will 
carry for a number of reasons this 
time. 

First, because of the splendid or 
ganization of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, with Lucy B. Johnston and Helen 
Eacker at Headquarters in Topeka. 
the State organization correlated 
with the county and district organiza- 
tions, manned by splendid women, 
and these radiating out into township 
and precinct, where we come in per- 
sonal touch with the voter. 

At a little town in my own county, 
this week, where a splendid audience 
of interested people gathered to hear 
me speak on the question, a good ma- 
jority voted in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Second, the men of Kansas are 
learning the sterling worth of the 
faithful women and will put their ver- 
dict in the ballot box November 5, 
and that verdict will be for us. 

Third, we have no great cities, with 
their reeking stench of official corrup- 
tion, to antagonize the measure. 

Fourth, our splendid prohibitory 
law that has so protected life has 
given us a sober manhood that be- 
lieves in its splendid womanhood. : 

Fifth, that great body of women, 
the W. C. T. U., “the helpers of life,” 
ten thousand of whom are for suf- 


frage. Through their efficient State 
President, Lillian Mitchner, many 
other faithful women are co- 


operating with the Suffrage Associa- 
tion in stirring the soil and preparing 
for the harvest of votes. 

Sixth, because woman suffrage has 
been endorsed by labor unions, teach- 
ers’ associations, M. E. Conferences, 
Grange associations, editorial associa- 
tions, club federations and “what 
not,” showing the trend of thought. 

Seventh, workers are afield all the 
while, awakening the public’ con- 
science, organizing, and constantly 


keeping the question before the 
people. 

Mrs. Catherine Hoffman, State 
Chairman, Press Department, will 


soon make an auto tour of my five 
“off the railroad counties.” I shall 
go with her, and with banners afnouat; 
we shall make a triumphant march 
through southwest Kansas. 

These are busy days for us women. 
Some of us are doing double duty, but 
we expect to have a great jubilee 
after election and celebrate our vic- 
tory. The district presidents are 
keeping wonderfully busy, as are the 
county officers. I am collecting the 
pictures of all of my county presi- 
dents, to be used in a complete write- 
up of my district. We shall soon 
greet you as Kansas, the State that 
believes in “equal rights for all and 
special privileges for none.” 





THE YELLOW WAGON 


By Elizabeth Freeman 








By 9 A. M. July 3 we were ready 
to ‘leave Cleveland, and, amidst the 
good wishes and cheers of our friends 
there, we drove down Euclid avenue, 
attracting much attention and causing 
many of the pedestrians to pause and 
read the mottoes on our decorated yel- 
low wagon. Walking our horse slowly 
throngh the city, as we struck the 
country road toward Berea, we were 
evertaken by a thunder storm. A 
nearby barn door was open, and we 
drove in the yard just as the storm 
broke. The woman of the house was 
trying to get her young ducks and 
chicks under shelter, and Miss Jones 
jumped into the breach and assisted 
her, while I drove the horse into the 
barn. We were well cared for, and 
our horse and selves lunched. The 
storm kept up about two hours, and 
we filled in the time by telling our 
hostess about our work and the cam- 
paign. 

We then pushed on to Berea and 
Strongsville and Brunswick. Each of 
these places manifested interest. We 
reached Median about 6.30 P. M. While 
driving around the square, we saw a 
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placard announcing that we were to 
speak at the County Fair Grounds on 
the morning of the Fourth. Mrs. Up- 
ton had written ahead and made all 
arrangements, asking the Mayor of 
Medina to introduce us. 


In the Race 

At 11 A. M. we presented ourselves 
at the Fair Grounds, and were taken 
to a nice grove of trees, where we 
held a very interesting meeting. The 
men were attentive, and the showing 
of hands was encouraging. 

Returning to town, we packed up 
our belongings and started in our yel- 
low wagon to Seville, calling at the 
Fair Grounds to let the throng of 24,000 
people see our outfit, and to hold small 
impromptu meetings, giving out liter- 
ature, selling buttons, cards, etc. We 
asked if there was a “free for all race.” 
Not getting much satisfaction, Miss 
Jones went to the Judges’ Stand, and 
asked if we might drive round the 
track between races. She was jokingly 
asked her horse’s name and gait, and 
promptly answered, “Votes for Women 
in Ohio, 23.” There was a little hesi- 
tation about allowing us to go round 
the track, owing to a very full pro- 
gram. But just at this moment, word 
came from the aviator saying he could 
not fly for five minutes, and we claimed 
that time, and, amidst shouts and 
cheers, in trotted our yellow wagon 
and “Suffragette,” our horse, round 
the track. Prior to this, the crowds 
had only been indifferently interested, 
but after our showing they were eager 
for the literature we offered. We sta- 
tioned ourselves at the gates and gave 
leaflets to each motor car and carriage 
leaving the grounds, and later left with 
the good wishes of the people with us. 
We felt this was a splendid oppor- 
tunity, for the crowds came from all 
parts of the surrounding counties, and 
it would be impossible to get them to- 
gether again. We were stopped on the 
way by many carriages, the people ask- 
ing questions about our trip and the 
cause. 

Old Friends 

Reaching Seville about 7 P. M., we 
put our horse up and announced we 
would have a meeting in the square 
about 8.30. A number of men came, 
and we had an improptu meeting, each 
side asking questions, and the men 
promising to vote for the amendment. 
The morning of the 5th was given up 
to calling on some of the women, 
arousing interest. We left about 1 P. 
M. for Wadsworth, stopping en route 
to speak to the farmers and give out 
literature. Many of those we met had 
seen us at the Fair. We reached 
Wadsworth about 5 P. M., drove about 
the town, announced a meeting in the 
square, and made a few calls. The 
meeting was largely attended by men, 
and afterward a lively discussion took 
place, but the men assured us there 
was no fear but that Wadsworth would 
vote for the amendment. In the crowd 
was a man who had helped in the 
Washington campaign, and he offered 
his services here. 

We left for Doylestown and Mar- 
shalltown and Orrville. Reaching 
Doylestown at noon, it was difficult to 
get a crowd to stand in the gun, so, 
after making “Suffragette” comfort- 
able, and eating a hasty lunch, we can- 
vassed the town, giving out - leaflets 
and answering questions, finding many 
in favor of the amendment. Marshalls- 
town was rather sleepy, and while 
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Miss Jones was hunting some one in- 
terested, I gathered a small crowd at 
the corner. Here, again, we found 
we had been seen at the Fair in Me- 
dina. We arrived at Orrville about 
5.30 and decided to have a nmieeting; 
tried to get the Mayor to grant per- 
mission, and, after waiting more than 
an hour, and the crowd increasing to 
about 600, we started in, and as the 
whole proceeding was orderly, the 
Mayor was satisfied. Here we met 
Mrs. M. Varney, who is working in 
the county in the campaign under the 
W. C. T. U. The meeting lasted over 
an hour, and was about the best we 
have had so far. After Miss Jones 
had spoken she went to the other side 
of the square and held a second meet- 
ing. 

Sunday, Mrs. Varney was speaking 
at the M. E. Church, and we promised 
her any help we could render. After 
her interesting speech, she insisted on 
introducing us. I said I hoped to get 
the Mayor’s permission for another 
meeting on the square; promptly the 
minister offered his church if the per- 
mission was not forthcoming. A mem- 
ber of the church drove us up to the 
Mayor’s house, and he expressed his 
willingness, and said he gave us the 
“keys of the town,” knowing they were 
in safe hands, after having seen us 
handle such a crowd as he saw round 
us on Saturday evening. Sunday night 
when we arrived in the square there 
was a ready made crowd, and when the 
church services were over, our audi- 
ence nearly came up to the one the 
previous night. The showing of hands 
left nothing to be desired. We called 
on several women who were interested, 
and I think the good work will con- 
tinue. 

Though very tired, we feel very satis- 
fied with results so far. 
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DORR MONUMENT DEDICATED 


Last week Rhode Island dedicated a monument to the 
memory of Thomas Wilson Dorr, whom less than a century 
ago she sent to prison for “high treason.” 

Only seventy years ago, Rhode Island was living under an 
antiquated constitution based on the charter granted by 
Charles II. Suffrage was limited to men owning real estate 
worth $134, and to their eldest sons. Dorr worked for a more 
extended suffrage. Voted down in the Legislature, he ap- 
pealed to the people. A majority of the men of Rhode Island 
favored the change, but the oligarchic minority called in the 
Federal troops. “Dorr’s rebellion” was put down, and Dorr 
was sent to prison. Under the hardships inflicted upon him 
there his health failed, and when he was released three years 
later, it was only to die. But in the meantime his agitation 
had been successful, and a new constitution had been adopted, 
embodying the enlarged suffrage for whieh he had given his 
life. Today Rhode Island pays honor to his memory. 

But almost every argument used against votes for women 
might have been used against the reform that Dorr demanded. 
He might have been told, and doubtless was told, by the Dr. 
Lyman Abbotts of those days, that when any persons asked 
for an enlargement of the franchise, the burden of proof was 
upon them to show, by incontrovertible evidence, that the new 
voters would vote more wisely and righteously than the old 
ones. He might have been asked to furnish proof positive that 
men who did nat own $134 worth of real estate were morally 
superior to those who did. Was there any adequate evidence 
that younger sons would vote more wisely than the eldest son? 
Would it not merely multiply the vote, without changing the 
result? Could he guarantee that the votes of the landless men 
and younger sons would purify politics, and prove a panacea 
for all social ills? They certainly have not done so. Yet to- 
day everyone admits that Dorr’s rebellion was righteous, and 
Rhode Island dedicates a monument to him, because he se- 
cured the redress of a great injustice. The justice is equally 
as clear in the case of the women; and before another century 
has gone by everybody will see it. A. 8. B. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


A twelve-year-old girl was lured into a vacant flat in New 
York City the other day by a young man who gagged and bound 
her, and stabbed her to death with 36 wounds. The criminal had 
a bad record. A member of the police is reported as saying that 
he “was always pursuing little children,” and that this fact was 
perfectly well known. He had already been convicted of entic- 
ing a fourteen-year-old girl into a dentist’s office and attacking 
her. For this he was given an “indeterminate sentence,” was 
kept shut up for eighteen months, and was then let out on parole. 
While out on parole he committed this second crime, and then 
killed himself. 

When a woman or little girl is murdered under atrocious 
circumstances it is often found that the culprit had shown him- 
self before to be a dangerous character, had made attacks upon 
women with less tragic results and bad been let off easily. When 
the opinions of women are counted in the making and enforce- 
ment of the laws we may hope that a degenerate of this type, 
after once convicted, will not be so readily turned loose again 















JULY 27, 
MUCH CRY, WOOL . 
A healthy skepticism is the wisest attitude of mind to 
maintain toward the sensational press reports about the doings 
of the militant suffragettes. The experience of the past eight 
years has shown us that the transatlantic cablegrams on this 
subject are almost invariably colored and twisted. 
Especially should we be skeptical as to the intentions 
attributed to the suffragettes. We are told by cable of an alleged 
“attempt to burn a palace,” “attempt to burn a theatre,” re 
peated “attempts to burn the post office,” and an “attempt to 
assassinate the Prime Minister’—this inference being drawn 
from the finding of some combustibles on his premises. But, 
as a matter of fact, no building has as yet been burned, and no 
person killed or seriously hurt, except some of the suffragettes 
themselves by the violence with which they have been treated. 
The militant women have thus far been careful to avoid doing 
serious physical injury to anyone, while fearless in exposing 
themselves to suffering and danger. Their zeal and resource- 
fulness are so great that, if they really meant to kill Mr. As- 
quith, his life would not be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase. 
But there is not the slightest reason to suppose that they have 
any such intention. There is burning indignation, among mili- 
tants and non-militants alike, because women have not been in- 
cluded in the government’s Electoral Reform Bill, or given a 
right to vote for members of the new Irish Parliament. The 
militant women undoubtedly mean to make the lives of the 
cabinet ministers a burden to them, and to devise novel and 
startling demonstrations which will cause their protest to be 
reported in the papers and telegraphed around the world; but 
the stories that they are planning wholesale bloodshed and 
slaughter may safely be set down as malicious canards. 

A. 8S. B. 












TWO PROTESTS 


The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies in 
England (non-militant), of which Mrs. Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett is president, has issued a protest against the tactics of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union (Mrs. Pankhurst’s soci- 
ety). The organ of the National Union (The Common Cause) 
also makes editorially an earnest protest against the policy of 
interminable Parliamentary delay which is stirring up these 
troubles. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, leader of the Labor mem- 
bers of Parliament, had complained bitterly of the militant 
tactics, and called upon the National Union to protest. Under 
the heading, “The Only Effective Way to Stop Militancy,” The 
Common Cause says: 

“Is Mr. Macdonald going to take the statesman’s way out, 
or is he going to allow himself, to use his own words, to be 
‘dragged into a wilderness of barren effort’? Is his attention 
of so wandering a kind that it can only be focussed on a griev- 
ance by the most violent assaults of modern advertising 
methods, or will he, and those like-minded with him, make the 
supreme effort to turn their thoughts from disorderly mani- 
festations of revolt and bend them to the statesman’s task of 
remedying the disease of which these are the symptoms? 

“It is ten thousand pities that, whereas the rebels can find 
in the House a handful of men who will go into the division 
lobby in support not only of their claim but of their tactics, 
so many of that much larger number who support the claim, 
but object to the tactics, do next to nothing. When will Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald and the man who, more than any other, 
stands for this section in the House—Mr. Lloyd George—re- 
alize that by far the most effective weapon against militancy 
is hard and continuous work for suffrage? Instead of standing 
aloof and calling upon the National Union to protest against 
the W. 8S. P. U., why do these gentlemen not work a little 
harder to support the legitimate efforts of those with whom 
they profess agreement? 

“The National Union has protested repeatedly and une- 
quivocally. Through its Council, its leaders, and its press it 
has consistently declared the methods of the W. S. P. U. to be 
net only bad tactics, but wrong. What, on their side, have 
our critics done? What was the contribution of Mr. Lloyd 
George during the period of truce, when no law-breaking was 
indulged in? He wrecked the Conciliation Bill. That, so far, 
has been his only accomplishment. But he did it in order to 
give women a much better measure—a democratic measure. 
Very well then, what is he doing now? Becatise now is the 
time for work; now is the opportunity of which Liberals have 
been speaking ever since 1908; now is the time for focussing 
a majority in the House on some amendment that will pass. 
The National Union is working its hardest. We want to see 
some of these men working for women’s suffrage. The trouble 
is that it has always been so fatally easy to distract their at- 
tention from the real issue. 

“And the real issue? Mr. Macdonald knows it as well as 
we. He speaks of ‘the great mass of working women whose 
well-being is cruelly sacrificed’; he speaks of ‘the devil’s work 
in keeping women in political bondage.’ Will he not work for 
all those working women who are in no way involved in the 
disorders of which he speaks? Will he be a party to that 
devil’s work, because he hates (as we do) the methods by 
which some are striving to undo it? Cowardice, at best, is the 
motive which must be attributed to those who see a great evil 
and millions affected by it, and yet stand aloof calling on 
others to do the impossible task of making a superficial calm 
over seething revolt, before they will take off their coats and 
set to real business. 

“Would not even a sense of humour help Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Macdonald? Cannot they see that in their anxiety 
not to seem to ‘give in to that Pankhurst lot’ (vide ‘Press Cut- 
tings’) they are all along providing justification and confirm- 
ation of that ‘lot’? 

“Why does Mr. Macdonald propose to penalize the working 
women for the misdeeds of those who ‘in no way represent 
them’? The reason is that he has not yet himself got out of 
the house of bondage of sex, and he still thinks of women in 
the mass and visits on the whole sex the errors and follies of 
afew. If he doubts this, let him ask himself these questions: 
He deprecates much of the disorder and impatience of organ- 
ized effort that exist in his own party (the Labor party); does 
that prevent him fromy ing for the betterment of working 
men? He thinks the are often ill-advised; is he going 
to cease from efforts towards peace and understanding and a 
fair life for all? We think not. We have spoken strongly 
about his attitude and that of Mr. Lloyd George, but we refuse 








upon society. A. 8. B, 
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CALIFORNIA’S EXPERIENCE 


“How We Won the Vote in California,” a newly published 
book of 70 pages, by Selina Solomons, gives an outline of the 
suffrage movement in California, and describes in more detail 
the great campaign of 1911, when the amendment was finally 
carried. It tells of many inspiring incidents, and is adorned 
with portraits of Mrs. Ellen Clark Sargent, Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe 
Watson, Mrs. Rose M. French, Mrs. Clara S. Foltz, Mrs. Lillian 
Harris Coffin and Miss Solomons, the former president of the 
Votes for Women Club of San Francisco. In the last chapter 
the author gives an account of her experience in serving as an 
election clerk in her precinct at the recent presidential primary: 

“Arriving at the polls promptly at a quarter to six in the 
morning, I found my five masculine colleagues assembled there 
in the clean boeth built of new, sweet-smelling pine wood, with 
all the election paraphernalia on hand. 

“Glancing around, I saw a vase of flowers on the impromptu 
shelf, and was glad that in my haste I had forgotten to bring a 
large bunch of calla lilies that I had intended for the booth. 
One of the men coyly confessed to having placed the bouquet 
there, and on being asked whether it was the custom, he also 
confessed that it was not, adding, apologetically, ‘But we never 
had a lady here before.’ 

“A number of incidents enlivened the dull proceedings of 
the day. One ‘anti’ voted in my precinct. After exercising the 
citizen’s privilege, won for her at so high a cost, she turned to 
me and exclaimed, ‘I think it’s just awful.’ And from the safe 
vantage-ground which by that time she had gained, outside the 
booth, she volunteered the further new and startling thesis that 
‘women didn’t have sense enough to vote.’ 


“One man voter, a teamster, was evidently for another rea- 
son incapacitated, for his hand trembled so violently while sign- 
ing his name to the roster that he was obliged to desist. Rising 
and muttering that he would come back when he ‘felt better,’ he 


nizable. It goes without saying that none of the women voters 
labored under a similar temporary affliction! 

“The great problem of the antis was solved that day in my 
precinct. To Mrs. Zeila O. Blake belongs this honor. As simply 
and naturally as though from time immemorial it had been the 
custom at elections, this lady entered the booth in company with 
her husband and a girl baby, which was wheeled by its father 
in a go-cart. 

“In view of anti nightmares and delirium tremens anent the 
degradation of the polls, it behooves me here to make my solemn 
affidavit that during the fifteen hours of my clerkship no lady 
in a drawing room could have received more courteous treat- 
ment. During all that time not a single profane or coarse word 
assailed my ears, sueh as, alas! those members have fuequently 
been contaminated with on the streets, in the cars and at the 
theatre.” 


Miss Solomons tells an amusing story of a cook in the fam- 
ily of a Berkeley suffragist, who was offered a half day off, that 
she might vote at her leisure. She thus addressed her astounded 
mistress: 


“No, ma’am! No holiday for me on ’lection day. Not much. 
I aint goin’ to let my doin’s prove all them silly folks right what 
have said that the women would neglect their house and their 
children, and their work, to go and vote! Not much, ma’am! 
I’m goin’ to put in a good, full day of work, I am, and come back 
and git dinner just the same as I allus do—and vote, besides!” 

Suffragists all over the country enjoy reading of how cam- 
paigns have been won. The little book is published by the New 
Woman Publishing Company, 773 Bay Street, San Francisco. 
Price, 35 cents. A. S. B. 


So Seed 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Subscriptions for The Woman’s Journal, orders for 
extra copies, and all letters on matters of business 
should be addressed simply te The Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., not to the editor. 
All articles and communications meant for publication 
should be similarily addressed during the summer, as 
the editor will be away much of the time. All personal 
letters should be addressed to Miss Blackwell, at 3 Mon- 
adnock Street, Dorchester, Mass. From there they wil! 
be forwarded to her, wherever she may be. 

Observe these directions, and it will save much 
trouble and delay. A. S. B. 





MRS. DECKER HONORED 


Mrs, Sarah Platt Decker was beloved by women all over 
the United States, and they will read with pride as well as sad- 
news the account of the extraordinary manifestation of respect 
and affection called out in Denver by her death. 

As mentioned in our columns last week, Gevernor Shafroth 
offered the use of the capital building for the body to le in 
state. The family, however, preferred St. John’s Cathedral. 

Women began to gather an hour beforehand, and hundreds 
were present by the time the doors were opened. Mrs. Dewey 
C. Bailey, president of the Denver Women’s Club, and three of 
its former presidents, stood as a guard of honor around the 
coffin from 11 A. M. to 1 P. M. The Denver News says: 

Eight Thousand Women Pass 

“In Denver the grief and respect of womankind were im- 
pressive. It is rarely that such deep meaning of great loss has 
been witnessed, as women of all ages, numbering 8,000, passed 
before that gloriously flower-covered casket where the friends 
and admirers of Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker gazed for the last 
time upon that once yitally forceful face, now peaceful in its 
last sleep. 

“From the mere psychology of a crowd this tribute of grief 
at the passing of Mrs. Decker was a wonderful appreciation of 
her worth. For it represented the great cause of womanhood— 
womanhood in its every phase, but united by one tremendous 
bond—grief. 
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the world has never heard, women of the home, old women, 
young women poured into the cathedral to pay their last respects 
to Sarah Platt Decker. 

“There was no limitation to the classes of women who 
passed before Mrs. Decker’s casket, just as there was no age 
limit. There were the black and the white, for among the silent 
weeping ones several Negro women, well dressed, dignified, 
sobbed out their own personal grief over the death of a woman 
whose loss is nation wide. 

“Most significant, perhaps, of all those passing throngs of 
the living before the dead came between the hours of 12 and 1, 
when the employees of the State House, the court house and the 
city hall—the women who work—came from their labors to pay 
tribute to Mrs, Decker. 

“And these women were representative of every phase of 
woman industrials, from the highest to the lowest worker—all 
of whom were united in Mrs. Decker’s great, broad desire for 
social betterment.” 

Flags at Half Mast 

Flags were at half mast in the city and State. The district 
and ceunty courts were closed, as were the city and State offi- 
ces, and the Governor, the Mayor, and practically all the influen- 
tial officials were present. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion adjourned and its members attended. The woman’s club 
house was closed and hung with black. There were flowers 
from all over the United States. 

The Funeral Service 

The funeral services began at 2.30, with a choral by the fifty 
voices of the cathedral choir. The Rt. Rev. H. Martyn Hart 
read the burial service of the Episcopal Church. The Denver 
News says: 

“By some beautiful caprice of nature, the sunlight from the 
western sky flooded the vast, gray cathedral with golden glory, 
just as the dean, in tones of solemn triumph, had pronounced 
the words, ‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory. And then, as the last notes of the organ died away, 
the honogary pallbearers, men in the front ranks of civic and 
national life, began their slow march down the long cathedral 
aisle to the door. They were followed by the casket, laden with 
a sheaf of roses and ascension lilies, and draped with the Ameri- 
can flag, and then came the active pallbearers. The hush of 
death—the reverent silence of a eity’s death at the passing of 
a noble woman, hung like a pall over the church.” 

The honorary pallbearers were Governor John F. Shafroth, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, former Governor Alva Adams, Judge 
Owen E. LeFevre, Henry Van Kleeck, Joseph Thatcher and James 
D. Whitmore. The active pallbearers were Forest Rutherford, 
Norman Read, Joseph Sampson, Wilbur F. Denious, Edward P. 
Costigan, Hugh McLean, Roger Wolcott and Morrison Shafroth. 

Flowers Given Away 

After the funeral, in accordance with her mother’s life- 
long wish to give joy to others, Miss Hattie Platt, Mrs. Decker’s 
only daughter, sent the floral offerings to the county hospital 
and the Florence Crittenton Home. 

Secret of Her Power 

Among the many tributes to Mrs, Decker in the press, the 
Denver News said: 

“lt was not alone that she gave so generously of her enthu- 
siasm and rare ability to all movements that proposed the better- 
ment of conditions, important as her services were in this direc- 
tion. Her greatest work, we believe, was among her own sex— 
her continual and suceessful insistence that industrial, social 
and economic changes demanded woman’s inclusion in the affairs 
and direction of modern living, and that the best mother was 
she who took thought of the environment into which children 
would be brought. 

“Her advocacy of equal suffrage was not from interest in 
woman alone, but because of her passionate conviction that the 
democracy in which she believed so implicity would fall short 
of the ultimate goal as long as the child-bearing half of the race 
was denied a voiee in the establishment of the conditions under 
which all must live. 

“In this great forward movement she played an important part 
by virtue of those temperamental gifts she owed to God, and the 
rare abilities that were the product of her own deep study. But 
her greatest service to the cause was this—in her own personal 
charm and lovely motherhood she stood as a splendid refutation 
to the charge that women lose their essential femininity by 
participation in publie life.” 


LAY FOUNDATIONS FIRST 


It is reported that the initiative petition filed with the Sec- 
retary of State by the Missouri suffragists has been found to fall 
short of the full number of names required to submit the woman 
suffrage amendment to the voters. This is not wholly a cause 
for regret, although we sympathize with the disappointment of 
our Missouri sisters and brothers. The great spread of suffrage 
Sentiment everywhere, coupled with the adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum by State after State has brought about a 
situation in which we are in danger of suffering from an actual 
embarrassment of riches in the number of campaign States. In 
the old times, many years often passed without a single State 
being able to secure the submission of an amendment to the 
voters. Now the campaigns are coming in bunches, and it looks 
as though they might soon be coming in regiments. With Ari- 
zoha and Louisiana, we now have seven States where an amend- 
ment is actually before the voters, besides Nevada, where it has 
passed one Legislature and has good prospects of being placed 
before the voters by the next. Thus we have already seven cam- 
Paign States and one “near campaign State.” 

This is encouraging in one way, but in another it presents 
4 difficulty; for in every case the amendment was submitted be- 
fore the State was thoroughly organized. This means that each 
of the campaign States needs help, and that the amount of help 
available has to be spread out thin to enable it to go around. 
Of course the multiplication of campaigns divides the money 
and forces of the adversary as well; but the vicious interests 
have a much bigger barrel with which to fight equal suffrage 
than is possessed by the Suffrage Associations. 

If the friends of equal rights in Missouri will put a year 
Into getting their State as well organized as possible, and then 
Circulate their initiative petition again, they will have a much 
better chance of carrying the amendment than if they had got 
it submitted this fall. A. 8. B. 
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AN EDITORIAL AND A REPLY 


In an editorial entitled “A Socialist-Suffrage Parade,” the 
New York Times insinuated that the proposed suffrage parade 
to be held in New York this fall was being planned by the 
Men's League with the hope of certain political affiliations as 
a reward. 

It is kinder to disregard such things as “motives” and 
“malice aforethought” on the part of editors. Therefore, we 
reprint Mrs. Laidlaw’s reply merely to emphasize the correction 
of an error on the part of the worthy New York Times. 
Editor of the New York Times: 

Dear Sir:—In its editorial this morning, July 18, on the 
Suffrage Parade, the Times appears to have an entirely wrong 
idea about the great torchlight parade which is to march down 
Fifth Avenue at 8 o'clock, November 9, to celebrate the vic- 
tories in the campaign states, which will~have been consum- 
mated on Election Day, November 5. 

This parade is a most natural and timely expression of 
public sentiment. The Times may remember the celebratiens 
in which Suffragists expressed their joy last October when 
California came in. 

Your columns certainly give very worthy and valuable 





accounts, which are preserved today in hundreds of suffrage 
scrap books, of celebrations such as the big Cooper Union 
meeting. © 


It does not take much imagination to picture the state of 
jubilation which will prevail if even two of the six campaign 
states should be added to the six we already have where women 
are accorded complete suffrage. We are sure there will be 
more than two. The probability of suffrage defeats is becom- 
ing less and less. 

The great parade next Fall is being arranged for by a co- 
operative committee, composed of almost all of the foremost 
suffrage organizations. The Men’s League for Women’s Suf- 
frage will simply be represented by a marching group the same 
as they were in the parade May 4. No political banners or 
insignia will be carried. This parade will have no relation to, 
or affiliation with any political party, the Republican, the 
Democratic or the Socialist. 

Many efforts have been made by newspapers in the past 
to classify suffrage sympathy along political lines. Such class- 
ification is absolutely without foundation. Indeed, I cannot 
see how any writer of standing can be willing to commit him- 
self to such a fallacy, or how any newspaper can be willing to 
publish it. 

The parade of November 9 will be headed by banners of 
every suffrage organization, and the order of march will be 
determined by lot. No one organization has anything more 
to do with this parade than any other. For instance, I am a 
member of the Woman’s Suffrage Party, but I was elected 
Chairman of the Parade Committee by representatives of all 
the organizations which came together at the first committee 
meeting, and Miss Towle of the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League is its treasurer. 

The Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage is doing fine ac- 
tive work for the parade, the same as they have done for the 
Spring parades the last two years. We welcome their co-op- 
eration, their unselfish, gallant and chivalrous championship 
of our cause. Neither the Times nor any other paper need 
look for any mysterious “real reason” for “the agitation by the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage.” 

In the first place the parade of November 9 is not an 


“agitation” and second, it is not “by the Men’s League.” 
Careful investigation of all the fine activities of the Men’s 

League during the last few years will bring to light not the 

slightest loophole for any imputation that they have been an- 


imated by any motive other than the most single minded and 
unselfish that has ever animated any elass of voters in the 
interest of justice who wish to extend the suffrage to a dis- 
franchised class; and that class, the wives, mothers, sisters, 
friends, and co-workers, to whom the members of the Men’s 
League for Women’s Suffrage extend the highest form of 
modern chivalry—their respect and co-operation. 
Yours cordially, 
Harriet Burton Laidlaw, 
Chairman of the Co-operative Parade Committee. 


A NEW JOB FOR ASQUITH? 


The enlightened New York Times, under the caption, “Treat 
Them As the Criminals They Are,” says editorially, and judi- 
cially, that the British Government “has wasted too much sym- 
pathy on these suffragettes,” who are merely victims of “a hys- 
terical mania.” Who will tactfully carry the Times editorial to 
Mr. Asquith? Or who will not? The New York Times has an 
established reputation as a worthy, if at times inaccurate, col- 
lector of news; but its views on social questions coincide exactly 
with those of the man who said he felt that all of the big ques- 
tions were now settled, but on being pressed for a live activity 
for the government to take up suggested changing the color of 
postage stamps. 











Indiana suffragists are rejoicing over the decision of the 
State Supreme Court that a new constitution cannot be sub- 
mitted by the Legislature, but must be submitted by a con- 
stitutional convention. Gov. Marshall had put through the 
Legislatutre a proposed new constitution which would have 
placed almost insuperable difficulties in the way of enfranchising 
women. 





While the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
is in convention a large open-air meeting will be held in fron: 
of Independence Hall. Mrs. Charlotte Pearce of Philadelphia, 
the only signer of the famous Woman’s Declaration of Rights 
still living, will be at this meeting. The Declaration of Rights, 
which was signed at Seneca Falls in 1848, and included equal 
suffrage as one of the rights demanded, is to be read at the 
Independence Hall meeting. 





The Mayor of Denver has appointed an advisory committee 
which is called “The Mayor’s Cabinet.” The four women mem- 
bers are Mrs. Edward Costigan, Miss Gail Laughlin, Mrs. Dewey 
Bailey and Mrs. H. J. Hershey. 





Collier’s has lately published a capital equal rights story, 
“The Bainsbury Divorce.” It is written with simplicity, but 
with much graphic force. It is anonymous, but a well-known 
suffragist is rumored to be the author. 

















YOURGHELP IS NEEDED 


How You Can Do a Great Service by Making 
a Small Effort 


N the last 
two issues 
of The 
heeeewa Journal we 
7 em have urged 
(SET aes 

werent} every suf- 
@ifragist to 
send in at 
fa least one 
eae Subscription 
before Au- 
gust 13, the birthday 
anniversary of Lucy 
Stone, the founder of 
The Woman’s Jour- 
nal. Although we 
have had some re- 
sponse, yet we feel 
that it would be very 
much greater if suf- 
fragists fully realized 
just what the situa- 
tion demands of them. This is an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate in a practical way that the pioneer work which 
Lucy Stone did so bravely and so nobly for all woman- 
kind is not unappreciated by those who have followed 
her. It is an opportunity to prove that the workers for 
the Cause today are not unmindful of the courageous 
devotion and unfaltering spirit of the woman who, gal- 
lant, and unafraid, paved the way for the success of the 
movement to emancipate women. 

Is it fair to the memory of Lucy Stone to allow her 
paper to suffer for want of support and lack of a firm 
financial foundation? Shall we, in our eagerness to 
achieve the enfranchisement of women, forget the wom- 
an who did so much to make that achievement possible? 
Surely not! 





Now is the time to honor her memory; now is the 
time to pay tribute to her valiant pioneer work: now is 
the time to make The Woman’s Journal, in which she 
was so vitally interested, a permanent and adequate in- 
strument for furthering the Cause of Womanhood. Send 
in a subscription before August 13 as your offering to 
the memory of Lucy Stone. 

In the days when Lucy Stone worked for the Cause 
of woman suffrage it required pluck and unflinching 
bravery to be active in the movement. It is related that 
when this courageous woman went to a town to lecture 
on suffrage she often went about the streets tacking up 
placards announcing the meeting and using a hastily 
picked up stone for a hammer. On such occasions she 
was usually followed by a horde of jeering, scoffing boys, 
who tore down the placards as soon as she tacked them 
up. It was no easy matter to hold an impromptu suf- 
frage meeting and inspire such an audience with enough 
respect so that the placards were allowed to remain, yet 
Lucy Stone did it time after time. 

If you had been present on such an occasion, how 
gladly and eagerly you would have rushed to her aid! 
You would have seized a loose stone for a hammer and 
would have industriously helped tack up the placards. 
You would have been glad and proud to render her as- 
Sistance. Time and circumstances have prevented your 
serving Lucy Stone in this way. She was obliged to do 
the difficult pioneer work without any help from you, 
but The Woman’s Journal, which remains as the con- 
crete tangible symbol of Lucy Stone’s indomitible spirit, 
needs your help and needs it now. 

The securing of one subscription for The Woman's 
Journal is not a difficult undertaking, yet if every suf- 
fragist does just that, it means putting the paper on a 
firm financial basis and thereby greatly increasing its 
usefulness to the Cause at a time when unusual demands 
are to be met in campaign States. Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Oregon, and Kansas need The Woman’s Jour- 
nal if they are to win the fight for equal suffrage, and 
The Woman’s Journal needs your support if it is to do 
its part. 

Will you not do your small share of this important 
work? Will you not make a special effort to get your 
subscription to us before August 13, so that this anni- 
versary of our founder’s birthday may be a red letter 
day not only in our history but in the history of the 
country? 


Bertha B. Carter, Circulation Manager. 
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MAJOR’S: THATS 


CEMENT you Nneep 


for repairing China, Glassware 
Furniture, Meerschaum, Vases, 
Books, Leather Belting and Tip- 
ping Billiard Cues. Also 
Leather and Rub- 
ber Cement. Any 
one of the three 
kinds, 15¢ per 
bottle. From 
your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO., N.Y.C. ; 
A. Major, Pres. 
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A QUARTER. CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves thegenuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Bhoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York effers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND MEW YORK 


VIA RAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 °52.S5*. <r $5.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washingten Street, 

Bosten. 


EK Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 
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Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming 
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To Woman s 
We beg to announce that we are print: 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7e Woman's Journal."’ If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 
E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
r22 FPrarl St., Bosten, Mass 


Journal Keaders:— 














COMMONWEALTH 





Offers rooms with hot and could 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but thedoors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER FP. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 





PILLOW TOP AND BACK 


ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 
excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 
ready for embroidering: including 
enough material to embroider. 

BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 


Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows in your home, 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 
457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 
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The past week has been so crowded 
with interesting and spectacular news 
from the field that it will be impossi- 
ble to get it within the limits of any 
one letter. To begin with: 

Toledo has started out on a new 
tack, viz., sunrise suffrage meetings 
down in the market district. At 6 
o’clock Mrs. Steinem, Mrs. Ashley and 
Helen Todd drove up to the mar- 
ket. The place was busy with 
farmers who had come in from the 
country and early birds who had come 
down to get the pick of the products 
on sale. It was the liveliest spot in 
all Toledo. All nationalities were 
chaffering, buying and selling. Wom- 
en with bright kerchiefs over their 
heads, big gold rings in their ears; 
farmers in straw hats; workmen and 
workmen’s wives. Presently Miss 
Todd stood up in the automobile and 
began to speak. The outlying regions 
of the market were speedily deserted; 
everybody crowded to hear the speak- 
er, The Toledo Blade says: “An 
elderly woman in a black calico dress 
and big apron and lugging a huge 
market basket on her arm edged her 
way into the center of the throng; 
when she had nearly reached the au- 
tomobile she set her basket down and 
stood with her hands on her hips lis- 
tening; now and then she would nod 
her head and say ‘good, and once 
when highly delighted cried out ‘God 
bless you.’” A man standing on the 
stone curbing interrupted Miss Todd 
to ask, “What do you think of Bry- 
an?” She smiled and said “He’s all 
right,” and several of the crowd 
clapped and cheered. Other meetings 
are being held between the hours of 
6 and 7 from now on to the first of 
September. 

The Toledo printers have come on 
record for Amendment 23 unanimous- 
ly. 

Endorsements in Ohio 

The Ohio Women Taxpayers’ 
League will have an all-day and even- 
ing outing at Olentangy Park, Colum- 
bus, Friday, August 2. There will be 
suffrage speakers, among them Belva 
Lockwood, the veteran suffragist of 
Washington, D. C. At the Columbus 
Centennial late in August there will 
be an immense suffrage float repre- 
senting Joan of Are. The equal suf- 
frage bulletin will be published in an 
edition of 50,000 copies in Columbus 
the coming week. Rose Schneider- 
man has done remarkable work in 
Columbus the past week, speaking 
three and four times a day at noon 
and evening. The Bricklayers’ Union 
gave her a rising vote of thanks after 
she addressed it recently and after 
she had left the room unanimously en- 
dorsed suffrage. The Carriers’ Union 
'and Pressmen’s Union also unani- 
jmously endorsed suffrage. The Na- 
tional Convention of the Retail Clerks’ 
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BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 


IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Only Medium Price Hotel left in New York. 
given te unescorted 


Special Rates for Summer 
OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
American Pian, a 
European Pian, $1.00 
Send for Large Colored Map of New York FREE 
DAN C. WEBB, Proprietor 
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Oregon Suffragists Pronounced “All 
Right”—Receive Ovations 





In a letter signed, “Yours Opti- 
mistically,” Mrs. Ernestine Stroud- 
borg, of Oregon, says: 

“We have done some good work 


among the Elks during their big re 
union here, which has turned the 


town topsy-turvy all week. The Cal- 
ifornia, Washington and Idaho dele- 
gations are wearing our ‘Vote for 
Women’ buttons, some of them our 
pennants; and they are baeking up 
the buttons with emphatic statements 
that woman suffrage is all right. We 
consider it good advertising, particu- 
larly coming from the convivial Elks 
who might be expected to fear the 
prohibition effect of woman suffrage 
and the ‘dry town’ bugaboo. 

“Our special car to Chautauqua 
last night was gay with yellow pen- 
nants and banners, and we received 
ovations at every station. Things are 
looking more hopeful every day.” 





REPORTS BIG GAINS 





Sunrise Meetings, Endorsement by Labor Unions and 
Victories Over Antis Enliven Campaign 








Association, after a speech of fifteen 
minutes by Miss Schneiderman, voted 
support of our amendment. Every 
union where Miss Schneiderman ap- 
pears endorses either unanimously or 
by an enormous majority. 


Foolish Questions 
One “sensation” at a street meet- 
ing was the appearance of young Her- 
man Hubbard, son of the president of 
the antis. He began to ask questions 
of Miss Schneiderman to the amuse- 
ment of the crowd. The questions 
were answered courteously, but final!y 
when he asked about the eight-hour 
law in Ohio, which was the result of 
man suffrage, the crowd roared with 
laughter, and one workingman tola 
Mr. Hubbard he had better go home 
and inform himself before he asked 


any more fool questions. The Ohio 
eight-hour law excepts canneries, 
jaundries, department stores and 


about every other kind of shop that 
wants to keep open 16 or 18 hours a 
day. The young man couldn’t have 
asked a more beautiful question from 
our point of view. After the meeting 
he went up and asked Miss Schneider- 
man really to give him information 
and they chatted pleasantly for a time. 
It is needless to say he got all he 
wanted. 
Miss Foley Wins 

Now begins my pleasant duty of re- 
porting what has happened since the 
advent of Minnie Bronson in our 
State; as she is the only anti with the 
gift of tongue. She has been some- 
what overestimated apparently; if not, 
then she is not up to her usual form, 
for her work has not been more than 
ordinary. To begin with, the way was 
prepared for her by the circulation of 
Miss Blackwell’s analysis of her state- 
ments. The answer to her arguments 
was distributed at the door outside 
her meeting to everyone who came 
out. In Cleveland, the front rows of 
seats in the theatre where she spoxe 
were filled with suffragists. Her 
speech was listened to in silence, only 
broken by applause once, following a 
statement favorable to suffrage. In 
Canton where she spoke, Margaret 
Foley was in the audience, and when 
the lecture was over the presiding 
officer gave opportunity for questions. 
Miss Foley was on her feet at once, 
asking about the women in the home. 
Several other questions were asked 
and the people on the platform were 
very nervous. Miss Bronson went 
down to the seats to answer one ques- 
tion about the juvenile court. Mar- 
garet Foley told the conditions in the 
cotton mills and Miss Bronson at- 
tempted to discredit her statement, 
asking her where she had seen these 
conditions. Margaret Foley was in her 
element, of course, and said at Fall 
River. As soon as they recognized 
who she was, they shut her off, 
but after the meeting she went out- 
side, got up on a soap box with her 
flag and held a street meeting for an 
hour and a quarter with a good crowd 
to the end, which came at 11 o’clock. 
There were three times the number of 
men at the street meeting that there 
were in the hall at Miss Bronson’s 
meeting. Certainly Margaret Foley 
carried off the honors of that night. 
At one time in her speech Miss Bron- 
son becams confused and said, “Let's 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 
Prof. Henry Suzzallo 


THE TEACHING OF SEX 
HYGIENE 
Prof. F. R. Lillie 
Mrs. Elien M. Henrotin 


THE CLAIM OF THE COLORED 
CHILD 
Booker T. Washington 


and Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 


THE CHILD IN THE CITY 


Edited by SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
Chairman of the Conference Committee of the Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit 


Illustrated by photographs of screens shown at the exhibit this volume 
of 500 pages comprises the most important papers read at the Chicago Child 
Welfare Exhibit. The wide range of subjects calculated to appeal to ana 
help all interested in the social and civic problems of childhood may be 
gained from the following list of authors and topics: 


THE WORKING CHILD 
Florence Kelley 


NEEDS OF THE IMMIGRANT 
CHILD 


Lillian D. Wald 
Henry Moskowitz 
THE LAW AND THE CHILD 
Judge Merritt W. Pinckney 
Mary W. Dewson 
Roger N. Baldwin 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 
Jane Addams 
Cari B. Roden 


Others contributing papers to this symposium volume are Julian W. Mack 
James R. Angell, Julia C. Lathrop, Charles Zueblin, Mrs. Cyrus McCormick 


Price, $1.50; Postpaid, $1.66. Send check or money order to 


M. E. LANERY, CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


31 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 





Of the suffrage debate held at 
Athens with Miss Foley against Miss 
Bronson and Mrs. Hubbard, the Ohio 
Morning Journal wrote as follows: 
“Miss Foley seemed the favorite by 
heavy odds and was accorded great 
demonstration at the close. Miss 
Foley’s arguments were well put and 
endorsed by more than two-thirds of 
those present.” 

Columbus suffragists gave a swim- 
ming party in a near-by lake, and Mar- 
garet Foley spoke from a diving float. 
This, with Miss Bronson’s meeting, 
got a good deal of the newspaper 
space. 

Helen Kerrish writes from Cleve- 
land, “I want to testify to Mrs. Lad- 
dy’s genuine influence with the Ger- 
mans. She seems to know how to ap- 
peal to them most strongly.” Mrs. 
Laddy returned to New Jersey last 
week after five weeks of strenuous 
campaigning. She did wonderful work 
among the Germans in Cleveland and 
Toledo, visiting their ministers and 


‘leading men in all professions, ad- 


dressing many women’s meetings, see- 
ing editors, and in a most tactful and 
resourceful manner winning approval 
for the cause. It is with great regret 
that we saw her take her departure. 
Good News 
Elizabeth Hauser writes from 
Columbus, which she visited in her re- 
cent extended trip with a trolley par- 
ty of Cleveland suffragists: 
“The Columbus Headquarters have 
published and have on hand twenty 
different kinds of literature. The office 
is the most business-like looking place 
imaginable. It is always a joy to get 
in here from the ‘road.’ 
“The Kelton family are as active as 
possible; Mrs. Kelton, her son, Stan- 
ton Coit, and her daughter, Elizabeth, 
are all working and speaking. Mrs. 
Dora Sandoe Bachman, our State audi- 
tor, and Stanton Coit Kelton went 
over to London and spoke at an open: 
air meeting last Saturday night. The 
morning Journal has an editorial com- 
mending Mrs. Bachman’s work on the 
Board of Education. Mrs. Ernest 
Jaros is doing out-door speaking very 
acceptably. 

“The Columbus people are full of 
plans. Their work affects the entire 
State, for all summer, convention after 
convention has met in this city and 
the devoted workers have distributed 
tens of thousands of suffrage fliers at 
these gatherings. 

“If Columbus does not turn in a 
handsome majority for Amendment 23 
it will not be because the suffragists 
have not done their work well. And 
remember this is the home of Mrs. 
Herman Hubbard, president of the 
antis in the State. 


accident, I attended one of the most 
interesting and inspiring meetings it 
has been my good fortune to partici- 
pate in since this campaign com- 
menced. Mrs. Jamison of Columbus 
and Mrs. Linden of Springfield, two 
splendid colored women, were having 
a suffrage meeting in one of the col- 
ored churches. They had dropped in- 
to the Headquarters early in the day 
and invited the ladies to attend if they 
cared to. Miss McCulley told me 
about the meeting and I said, ‘I 
wouldn’t miss it fer anything. When 
we entered the church the first thing 
that met my eye was a yellow banner 
with this inscription, ‘Remember So- 
journer Truth and How She Saved the 
Day.’ It seems that mot until that 





see, what comes next?” 








very day had these colored speakers 





* WOMAN EMANCIPATED” 


High-class postcard, appeals to all. 
Six for 25 cents. Special rates to clubs 
and organizations. 
MILDRED 8. McFADEN. 
2811 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








“A TRUE REPUBLIC AND OTHER 
SO7GS”"—A collection of songs to 
familiar tunes on women’s enfranchise- 
ment, 20c each; also postcard copies 
of noted painting. 


“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—oSc each; 8 for 
25c; $2.50 per 100. Address Mrs. 
Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kansas. 








New Jersey Woman's Suffrage 
Headquarters 


33 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Hahne’s store) 


LITERATURE, PENNANTS, BUT- 
TONS ON SALE 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING SUFFRAGE. 





“Dayton, July 15. Tonight, quite by |. 





. FLYERS 


A Suffragist’s Alphabet—Verse 
When All the Women Want It—Verse 


20c per 100 or $1.00 per 1000 


Woman Suffrage Central Committee 
170 Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, O. 











learned of Sojourner’s participation in 
the Akron Convention of 1851, and by 
a curious eoincidence they had stum- 
bled onto the information in my little 
pamphlet, ‘The Early History of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement in Ohio.’ 
Mrs. Higgins, a sweet-voiced, sweet- 
faced woman, presided over the meet- 
ing with grace and dignity. She and 
her daughter had made the Sojourner 
Truth banner just before the evening 
meeting. When they called upon me 
to say a word you may be sure | 
talked about Salem and the Quaker 
meeting-house and Aunt Hannah 
Townsend and her reminiscences of 
Sojourner. It was a regular love 
feast. Mrs. Jamison and Mrs. Linden 
are both good speakers. They make 
a Strong religious appeal, but do not 
lack in logic. This was the fifth such 
meeting they had held among their 
colored friends in Dayton, and | 
learned with joy they are to be in the 
field until September 3. 

“Woman suffrage is certainly ‘in 
the air,’ and to a greater extent than 
we ourselves realize. The other day 
in Zanesville, a young woman went in- 
to a drug store and merely as a greet- 
ing to the proprietor, said, ‘How are 
you?’ He replied quickly, ‘O, I’m 
for it; are’nt you?’ Seeing her some- 
what puzzled look he hastened to ex 
plain that he supposed, of course, she 
‘was inquiring how he stood on tle 
Twenty-third Amendment. 

“Mrs. Coffinberry says the present 
campaign reminds her of Civil War 
days. She says no such vital issue 
has been before the people of Ohi? 
since the war. She says they recog 
nize it as vital, too. I repeated this 
this morning to a woman here 12 
Columbus, and she said she had ex 
actly the same feeling about tt all. 

“Don’t you let anybody lead you 
think that all the Germans of the 
State are against us. A whole lot of 
‘them are for us. The other night 4 
a street meeting in one of the bis 
towns a young Williams College >°Y 
stood next to a greai, big, husky Ge™ 
man who listened eagerly to eve? 





|word the speaker had to say, and um 
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it with, ‘By G—, she’s right.’” 

Mrs. Graham writes from Salem, 
Tuesday, the 16th: 

“Tuesday we blew into Washing 
tonville about 7.30 P. M. Miss Foley 
with the battle flag stood on the town 
pump, and soon from the numerous 
saloons came men while from the 
houses and windows women listened 
until there were about a hundred 
around the pump. After she had fin- 
ished many said they regretted the 
meeting had not been advertised, as 
they would have liked their wives to 
have heard Miss Foley. It was a most 
impressive meeting among the hum- 
blest people, who gave suffrage a 
strong endorsement. The mines have 
not been running all summer, and 
these miners without work put into 
my hat $2.50. Never will I forget 
those hands, so many with fingers 
missing, dropping in the quarters and 
ten-cent pieces. Compared with 
Salem, where there were many men to 
give, it was doing mighty well. 
There are 300 voters in the town and 
I am sure we will get most of them.” 

Mary Gray Peck. 





NEW SOCIETIES JOIN NATIONAL 





The following societies have joined 
the National Association since the 
Louisville Convention: 

Wisconsin Political Equality 
League, President, Miss Ada James; 
Headquarters, Colby-Abbot Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York City, membership, about 50,000; 
Chairman, Mrs. E. J. Nelson Penfield; 
Headquarters, 30 East 34th street, 
New York City. 

Washington Suffrage League, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. George A. Smith, Smith 
and Alki avenues, Seattle, Wash. 

State Equal Franchise League of 
Maryland, President, Mrs. Wm. Elli- 
cott, 714 St. Paul street, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Just Government League of Mary- 
land, President, Mrs. Donald Hooker, 
Cedar Lawn, Baltimore, Md. 

Nevada Equal Franchise Society, 
President, Miss Anne Martin, Reno; 
Headquarters, 139 North Virginia 
street, Reno. 

Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, 
President, Mrs. Mary B. Johnston, To- 
peka, Kas.; Headquarters, Mills Bldg., 
Topeka, Kas. 


A NOTICE 


We, the undersigned, hereby give 
notice that at the next Annual Con- 
vention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, we, or 
some one in our place, will move to 
amend the Constitution of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion by striking out Section 4 of 
Article 7. 

When this section is omitted eaeh 
delegate present will have one vote 
and no more, either on the election of 
officers or on any proposition. 

This is the section to be omitted: 

“In the election of officers, the dele- 
gates present from each State may 
cast the full vote to which that State 
is entitled. The vote shall be taken 
in the same way upon any other ques- 
tion whenever the delegates present 
from five States request it. In other 
cases each delegate shall have one 
vote.” 

Olympia Brown, President, 

Racine, Wis. 

Harriet T. Upton, President, 

Warren, O. 

Elvira Downey, President, 

Clinton, Il. 

Alice A. Hall, President, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Inez C. Philbrick, President, 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Mary A. Safford, President, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sarah Barnwell Eliott, President, 

Sewanee, Tenn. 


Anna Dunn Noland, President, 
Logansport, Ind. 





Will Dr. Myrtle Phillips, who sent a 
four months’ subscription to The Jour- 
nel on July 18, kindly supply her town 
or city address? The only address we 
have is 630 Munn avenue. If a friend 
of Dr. Phillips sees this notice it will 
be appreciated very. much if she will 
Send this information to Subscription 
Department, The Woman's Journal. 
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. THE _ WOMAN'S _. a = 
CAMPAIGNING IN WISCONSIN 


German People and Press Come Out for Suffrage—Dr. Blount 


Holds Record of 52 


Ever “hot on the trail” of suffrage 
resolutions, we were overjoyed to re 
ceive one from Sheboygan, Wis., 
where the State Federation of Labor 
is in session. It was passed July 20 
and reads: 

Whereas: The Referendum on wo- 
man suffrage will be voted upon by 
the men of Wisconsin, November 5, 
1912, and 

Whereas: Woman is a citizen under 
the same legal and penal code and 
subject to the same taxation as man, 
and 

Whereas: Woman suffrage is a fun- 
damental issue of simple justice and 
democracy, and of vital import to the 
sanitary and moral protection of the 
home, to the seven million wage earn- 
ers and to the advancement of nation- 
al and international peace, 


Resolved: That the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in con- 
vention at Sheboygan, follow the lead 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and over 22 State Federations and 
strongly endorse woman suffrage, 
pledging moral and active support at 
the polls. 

Mrs. B. C. Gudden had been invited 
to address the Federation Thursday, 
July 18, at 2 p. m. She spoke before 
them forty minutes and then spent 
half an hour answering questions. She 
was frequently interrupted by vigor- 
ous applause during her speech and 
at the close of it was roundly ap- 
plauded, 

She was described by the labor 
paper as one of the biggest successes 
of the session, and they particularly 
lauded her humor and her apt replies 
to questions. She was accompanied 
by Miss Ada James and they were 
the only women attending the meet- 
ing 

Mrs. Gudden is one of our most inter- 
esting women workers, and especially 
effective in German communities, in 
which this tour is being carried on, 
since she speaks in German. In talk- 
ing to them, she faces the issue square- 
ly and makes them see it too, telling 
them, that they must not allow them- 
selves to be made the “cat’s paw” for 
special interests in the question of 
woman suffrage. She is the daughter 
of Dr. Von Gudden, the famous alien- 
ist who was killed by his patient, the 
King of Bavaria. Mrs. Gudden her- 
self was born in the royal palace. She 
married her cousin, Dr. B. C. Gudden, 
of Oshkosh, well known in this State 
as a surgeon. But this is beside the 
point, except that Mrs. Gudden is well 
known and has great influence. 


An Army Girl 


Starring this week for the Politica] 
Equality League, is Miss Elizabeth 
Corbett, a Milwaukee girl, daughter of 
Major R. W. Corbett of the Soldiers’ 
Home. She is making herself felt in 
the northeastern part of the State ad- 
dressing gatherings of all characters, 
from dock and factory men at noon 
hours to the teacher students at the 
summer session of the Superior Nor- 
mal School. She has been speaking 
three and four times a day. One of the 
most interesting meetings was held 
at the Superior mission. A man there 
asked why, assuming the suffrage 
theory te be correct, there had not 
been equal rights on the Titanic. 
Miss Corbett promptly replied, “The 
women were not saved simply because 
they were not voters, but because they 
might be mothers, and in that way of 
more value to the world.” 


Suffrage Session at Tower Hill 


Nearly every one living in Wiscon- 
sin knows of the Tower Hill summer 
session, which is conducted by the 
famous Lloyd Jones family, headed by 
the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. This 
year, on Sunday, Aug. 11, the session 
is to be devoted exclusively to suf- 
frage. As a drawing card it is hoped 
to secure the Baroness Von Suttner. 
Other speakers will include such 
celebrities as Zona Gale, Fola La Fol- 
lette and the Rev. Mr. Jones. The 
affair is being arranged by Miss Ada 
James, Miss Lutie Stearns and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. The morning ses- 
sion will include three speeches of 
twenty minutes in length, the after- 
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Meetings in 12 Days 


musical program is also being 


planned. 

Dr. Anna Blount gave 52 talks in 12 
days and traveled over 350 miles by 
automebile during her stay in Winne- 
bage County, where she has just com- 
pleted a very successful speaking 
tour. One evening her party saw a 
large gathering upon one of the cor- 
ners in Oshkosh, and they immediate- 
ly drew up to the curb in their decor- 
ated car. Dr. Blount began to ad- 
dress the crowd. The saloonkeeper, 
who owned the place on the corner, 
tried ineffectually to draw the crewd 
away, but it remained to the last and 
at the finish Dr. Blount was asked to 
return. Dr. Blount writes: “In some 
towns—and these are American or 
Scandinavian—every man who speaks 
to you is in favor. In other towns 
every man is against—and these are 
usually German towns, that have had 
much literature from the Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association. I find that all the 
editors are hearing from the Massa- 
chusetts Society Opposed, and are re- 
ceiving clippings with great regular- 
ity. Usually these are _ scurrilous 
stuff.” 


Gilbert Roe to Campaign 

Such enthusiastic woman suffrage 
fireworks had been inspired by Mrs. 
McCreery in her trip to Richland 
County recently that the members of 
the league there are arranging for 
automobile trips every Saturday after- 
noon, which will carry local speakers 
to towns in the county. A number of 
automobilists have promised to be in 
the regular party on these trips, in 
fact Richland County people know 
how to thoroughly enjoy a campaign 
and will be genuinely at loss when the 
fun is over. 

Bertha Pratt King recently spoke 
at Kilbourn, and it is reported that 
only the sick, the halt and the blind 
stayed away from the meeting. 

Bertha ‘Pratt King comes to Wis- 
consin from a very successful though 
arduous trip through Ohio. Both 
States are receiving her aid as a con- 


tribution. She is the president of the 
King Crawford Classical School in 
Terre Haute, Ind., and a _ forceful 


speaker who can keep an outdoor au- 
dience engaged and thoughtful 
through a long speech. : 

The Honorable E. A. Morse, Con- 
gressman from Wisconsin, is going to 
speak during the fall campaign for 
woman suffrage. Gilbert Roe of New 
York, former law partner of Senator 
La Follette, is going to give the first 
week of September to the Wisconsin 
campaign. Mr. Roe was the attorney 
who offered his services to the mem- 
bers of the association whieh formed 
the notable Vice Commission in 
Chicago, when they sorely needed the 
services of a lawyer in fighting their 
early battles against the White Slave 
traffic. Fola La Follette has promised 
the last week of July and part of the 
first week in August. 


Foreign Papers for Suffrage 
Mrs. Henry M. Youmans, our press 
chairman, recently sent out to all edi- 
tors of the Wisconsin press asking 
their views on suffrage. The replies 
were four to one in favor of the 
amendment and most of them wanted 
the continuation of the bulletin, which 
is sent out each week and prepared 
by Mrs. Youmans. In regard to other 
press work, one of the daily papers, 
the Milwaukee Leader, the Socialist 
paper, is printing a daily column of 
propaganda. The column is conduct- 
ed by Miss Annette Rosenthal, one of 
our best and most devoted workers. 
A recent article in this column was 
written by Mrs. Victor Berger, wife of 
the Hon. Victor Berger, Socialist rep- 
resentative from Wisconsin. The Free 
Press devotes a page in each Sunday’s 
issue to the discussion of both sides of 
the question. 

The Milwaukee Journal has a unique 
way of bringing the news to the atten- 
tion of the readers in the form of a 
weekly debate conducted by a woman 
suffragist and a man anti-suffragist. 
The arguments advanced by each are 
answered in the néxt instalment, keep- 
ing the matter constantly agitated. A 
Polish paper, the Kuryer Polski, and 


noon three or four speakers, and the}a German weekly, “Vorwaerts,” are 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 











Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York 





IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


its headquarters, Fine Arts 


Bullding, Chicago, IIlinols. 


The Truth About the Wage 
Earning Woman and the State 


BY 
Pauline Goldmark, Josephine Gold- 
mark and Florence Kelley 


An eight-page pamphlet ointing out 
the errors of Miss Minnie Bronson, the 
ant!-suffragist. 
BE CODF cccccccccccccces $ .03 
Postpaid 


Pee eee eee eee eee . 


NEEDED: WOMEN’S VOTES 
TO THWART LANDLORDS’ 
GREED 
By Benjamin C. Marsh 


04 
Wholesale prices on application 


RICHARD BARRY ANSWERED! 
The Truth vs. Richard Barry 


For the saving of both time and money te suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been ones by courtesy of the Illinols W. S. A., at 

Hiding, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address al! 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 


Prices and 
orders to Western 
936 Fine Arts 


NEW LITERATURE 


MINNIE BRONSON ANSWERED! 


The Wage Earning Woman 
and the State 


BY 
Edith Abbott and Sophonisba 
Breckinridge 
A twenty-two page pamphlet covering 


the same ground in greater detail! 
Per copy ...... asebwocess $ .10 
WOMEN  wcecccescccesess ll 


A careful and authoritative refutation, paragraph by paragraph, of Richard Barry's 
famous anti-suffrage article. 
Price Postpaid 
BOP COD cccccccccccccces $ .03 + $ OF 
Be GOED cccesccscocsoces .25 33 
Per bumdred ..ccccccccccse 2.00 express 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 


THE ABOLITION OF 
WAR SYSTEM 


By Lucia Ames Mead 
How do you want your tax-money 
spent—for more battleships or for more 
schools and playgrounds? In this book 


THE 













































A brief and popular statement by the let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi 
Secretary of the Committee on Congestion tration Department explains cleariy just 
of Population, of the hcusing probiem what the war system means to you and 
and what women might do to solve it. what you can do to help abolish it. 
Frice Postpaid 
rrr $ .05 $ .06 
WOO GOED seccccccces 50 m4 
Per hundred ......... 8.00 8 27 


WOMEN IN POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
By Joseph licCabe 


A brief and popular but thoroughly scientific historical survey of the demand for 
woman’s recognition in political life, and a refutation of the theory that her subjec- 
tion is demanded as the price of social development and race continuance. 
DE ndesevessesceevctses $ .20 
DEE ncnsesseeeesteaes 23 
RAINBOW FLYERS IN NORWEGIAN 
Price Postpaid 
CE MEE ceccccceccescces an $ .02 
rar 15 20 
POE ROOD bveusceevescveecone 1.50 eXprers 
Selma Lagerloff's great speech, “Home and State,” in the original Swedish 
Price Vostpaid 
Te GOO carctescocesasviscae $ .06 
et GN whee adcvcceasence 50 D4 
. ey er 3.00 3.26 
Send to National Headquarters for free leaflet telling just how to arrange a suffrage 


meeting at a summer resort. Any number on application. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR JULY 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist period icals 

Sent Free on Application 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN NOVELTIES 


FLAG FLYERS PICTURE FLYERS 


Six varieties in red, white and blue. Six varieties, each one a complete suf 
Price Postpaid frage sermon 
Sample set ........ $ .01 $ .02 Price Postpald 
Per hundred ...... 05 Sample set ........ $ .01 $ .0u 
Per thousand ..... 45 59 Per hundred ...... 10 15 
Per thousand ..... 1.00 express 
VOTES FOR WOMEN STICKERS CAMPAIGN LETTER SEALS 
A gummed a oo on fences, A new seal, especially designed to call 
itattaee —— : Postpaid attention to the campaign States. 
Per dozen $ 6. $06 Price Postpaid 
Per h d a “etapa ‘50 Be POP GORON .cccccces $ .12 $.15 
OF BERETS co ceee P ' Per hundred ..... 1.00 102 
SURPRISE BOOKLET ELECTORAL VOTE BLOTTER 
Gets a laugh but leaves behind matter Just the thing for our friends, the poll 
for serious thought. ticians. Useful and attractive. 
Price Postpaid Price Postpaid 
For three ........ $ .05 $ .06 Per dozen ........ $ .10 Te 
Per dozen ........ .20 .23 Per hundred ..... BT) 1.10 
Per hundred ...... 1.00 114 Per thousand ..... 8.00 express 
With Sheet Music CAMPAIGN SONGS Without Sheet Music 
Post- EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG SHEAF 
Price paid By Eugenie M. KRaye-Smith : 
The Woman's Battle Song, by ; pes ene er} oe 
Elizabeth Bullock ....... $3.2 $ .<s i. ie 100 106 
Equality, by Helena Bingham .25 26 Per hundred .... 7.50 express 
SELECTIONS FROM EQUAL SUF- 
Votes for Women, by Marie FRAGE SONG SHEAP. 
Louise Carlton .........-. 25 2 Price Postpaid 
Per CODY scscccscsci $ 02 
Votes for Women, by Nellie kh. rrr 12 
HI. BVANS ccccccccccccccce ) 16 Per hundred .. Th 87 


DON’T FORGET THE GREAT VOTES FOR WOMEN PHOTO PLAY, THE SLIDE 
LECTURE AND THE POSTER TALK 


For particalars write to National Headquarters 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS CAN SAVE MONEY 


on flags, bannerettes, regalia, sashes, buttons, posters, etce., by ordering 
National Headquarters. YOU get the benefit of our wholesale rates 


TWENTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG OF LITERATURE AND 
SUPPLIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


PICTURE FLYERS! 


SOMETHING NEW FOR OUT-DOOR MEETINGS 
Six varieties: Three new cartoons by Mary Ellen Sigsbee, drawn especially for this 
series, each one a complete story, but NOT without words; the two popular Woman's 
Jourval cartoons, “Let the People Rule,” and “Madam, Who Keeps Your House,” 
and the suffrage map—each with appropriate remarks. 


SAME PRICE AS RAINBOW FLYERS 


from 











Price Postpaid 
Sample set ........ $ 01 $ 02 
Per hundred ....... 10 1h 


Per thousand express 


SEND TO HEADQUARTERS FOR THEM TODAY 















































































































| NNECTI 


SUFFRAGISTS ACTIVE IN 


Summer Suffrage Campaign Has Awakened the State—Boy 


For the Connecticut suffragists’ 
every year is a campaign year, and | 
both the State Association and the 
local leagues, which are affiliated with 
it, are determined that there shall be 
no slackening of activities until an 
amendment of the State constitution 
has granted Votes to Women. The 
Connecticut State Legislature is elect- 
ed biennially, and sits only every 
other year. To amend the constitu- 
tion it is necessary that the Lower 
House of one Legislature shall pass a 
resolution which is continued to the 
next Legislature, when it must be 
passed by both houses by a two-thirds 
vote, and referred to the people for 
popular approval. The first step, 
therefore, is to obtain the election to 
the House of Representatives of suf- 
ficient members pledged to woman 
suffrage to ensure the passage of the 
resolution during the coming legisla- 
tive session. Representation in the 
Lower House of the Connecticut Leg- 
islature is by towns rather than by 
population. No city, however large, 
has more than two representatives; 
and all the older towns, no matter 
how small, have an equal number. 
Towns incorporated after 1874 have 
one representative if the population 
is less than five thousand; if more 
than five thousand, two representa- 
tives. 


This explanation of the constitution 


of Connecticut seems necessary in or- 
der to explain the policy of the State 
Association in carrying on summer 
campaigns in the least populous and 
most inaccessible counties. Last 


August an automobile campaign was 
carried out in Litchfield County—the 
mountain and lake country of Connec- 
ticut. The number of voters in Litch- 
field County is just about one-fourth 
the number in New Haven County, but 
Litchfield County has 41 representa- 
tives in the Lower House, as against 
only 38 for New Haven County. New 
London County contains only two 
cities—New London and Norwich— 
and the population of neither of these 
cities exceeds 20,000. Yet New Lon- 
don County has thirty representatives 
in the Legislature, and it seems weli 
worth while to carry out a campaign 
that may result in winning a large 


number of these men. 

The campaign this summer, like the 
trolley campaign which extended from 
January 24 to March 28, and included 


the three most populous counties of 
the State, is under the management 
of Miss Emily Pierson, the State Or- 
ganizer. She has had with her 
throughout Miss Anne Forsyth, who 
has been particularly efficient in get- 
ting accounts of the campaign and o! 
the various little adventures of the 
campaigners into the local papers. Be- 
sides Miss Forsyth, the party has in- 
cluded Miss McLaughlin of New Lon- 
don and Miss A. R. Pierson, a cousin 
of Miss Emily Pierson’s, and a cap- 
able college girl. The officers of the 
State Association and members of 
various leagues have joined the cam- 
paigners from time to time, and some 
speakers have been engaged to come 
from a distance. This year there has 
been a ready and hearty welcome for 
the suffragists wherever they have 
gone, and the difficulties that they 
have had to encounter have been 
chiefly due to hilly, badly-made roads, 
and the inaccessible locations of some 
of the townships. 
The population of New London 
County is chiefly rural. Along the 
Long Island Coast there are a num- 
ber of shore resorts, where people 
from the cities spend their summers. 
But inland it is a farming country, and 
the people are of the kind that read 
usually only weekly papers and some 
magazines. 
great change is perceptible in regard 
to woman suffrage. Last year, in 
Litchfield County, it seemed as though 
the inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages had never heard of woman suf- 
frage. The people came to the meet- 
ings in a mood of curiosity rather 
than of interest, and it was difficult 
to overcome the timidity, especially of 
the women, sufficiently to get them to 
sign the slips announcing their belief 
in equal suffrage for men and women. 
This year, in New London County, 
there is a much more evident interest 





Among these people a|= 





Girls Give Aid 
By Annie G. Porritt 


in woman suffrage. It is plain to see 
that most of the people have read 
something about it and are anxious to 
hear more; and when they come to 
the meetings they are more ready to 
give in their adherence to the new 
doctrine. In the country audiences 
this year from one-third to two-thirds 
of the men and women present have 
readily signed the slips at the con- 
clusion of the meetings. 








Scouts and Camp Fire 


the movement for the outdoor educa- 
tion of boys and girls, are enthusiastic 
suffragists. 

There is some advantage even for 
the city work in such a campaign as 
that of New London County in the 
summer, At the shore resorts where 
the city people are spending the hot 
months, it is easier to get the women 
to listen and to’ take an interest than 





it is in the city, and many of the slips 























CAMPAIGNING | 


N CONNECTICUT 





On the Fourth of July the campaign- 
ers took advantage of the general 
holiday-making to inaugurate an auto- 
mobile parade, which took four of the 
pleasure resorts in the neighborhood 
otf New London in its line of march. 
A feature of this parade was the pres- 
ence of an auto truck filled with boy 
scouts, who acted as an escort, and 
made as much music and noise as 
they were capable of producing from 
their drum and fife corps, and their 
hearty boyish lungs. Both boy scouts 
and campfire girls in Connecticut are 
ready to root for woman suffrage. 
This is largely due to the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, 
who have been active in inaugurating 





that result from the meetings carry 
city names and addresses. Much help 
has been given to the campaigners by 
the newly organized leagues of New 
London and Norwich. The Norwich 
League was only a few weeks old at 
the opening of the campaign, but with 
the zeal of converts its members 
offered their assistance in conducting 
meetings, placing window cards and 
advertising the campaign in every 
way in their power. The New London 
League which reckons its lifetime in 
months instead of weeks, was gener- 
ous in both time, labor and money, 
and without its aid it is doubtful 
whether the State Association could 
have undertaken the campaign. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





The first convention of 


women,155 municipalities 7000 women are in 


brokers ever held in this country met | active service for the care of the poor 


in San Antonio a few days ago, and 
resolutions were adopted to make it 
an annual affair. A movement is on 
foot to organize a national association 
similar to that of the men bankers. 





In Germany there are said to be 
11,900 women filling honorary posi- 
tions in cities and charity boards. In 





and of orphans. In 115 towns there 
are women serving on school boards. 





The California State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has pledged itself to 
support a State law requiring a health 
certificate from the contracting par- 
ties before a marriage license shall be 
issued. 





(Author of “The Pelice Question,” a Series of Articles Which 
Appeared in The MetropoHtan Magazine) 


OMEN seldom feel their need of the vote more 

keenly than when brought into unexpected 
personal collision with the police department. 
In such a case the individual without a vote 
is usually pretty completely flattened out by 
the ponderous police steam roller, and left 
with nothing to show for her experience ex- 
cept a feeling of rankling injustice and rage. 
The following incident happened in New 
York; it might have happened in any large 
American city. 

Two settlement workers, whose names it is unneces- 
sary to give, but who are well-known sociological sta- 
dents, both holding university degrees, were on their 
way home from the Night Court, where they had been 
watching the magistrate dispose of the cases of unfor- 
tunate women. As always, it was a dull, mechanical 
process—first the fly cop mutters the charge, the prisoner 
then says something nobody listens to, the judge names 
the amount of fine or gives ten days on the Island, and 
the bridge officer calls, “Next case!” So these two se- 
rious-minded women had left the court room with no 
specially kindly feeling toward policemen or the stupid, 
questionable police routine. But when they found them- 
selves in the deserted streets at about half-past one in 
the morning, they naturally thought of the men in uni- 
form as at least their protectors. 

They hurried on. A few men spoke to them, or 
tossed some joke in their direction. This was annoying, 
but it didn’t really matter. 

Two policemen were standing on a corner, chatting. 
They looked across the street at the two women, and 
one called out, “Hello, baby, aren’t you afraid of catching 
cold?” The other said to his brother officer, in an under- 
tone, “You don’t know her, do you?” At this, the 
younger of the two workers, being suddenly filled with 
an amount of righteous indignation which erased her 
feelings of timidity, darted straight up to the two police- 
men, exclaiming, “No, he doesn’t know me, and what is 
more, he knows he doesn’t know me.” She took the 
number of the officer who had spoken to her and prom- 
ised him that she would surely take the matter to the 
commissioner and have him up on charges. 

This was as it should be. Nevertheless, the sequel 
proved a joke, or whatever you prefer to call it. The 
various steps were these—one, two, threee The young 
woman student saw the police commissioner (who was 
not the present incumbent); that gentleman was very 
busy signing his name, as commissioners always are, 
but he referred her somewhat discontentedly to the com- 
plaint clerk, who wrote down the number of the accused 
policeman’s shield. As a matter of fact the figures he 
wrote down were not the figures the woman gave. She 
was sharp enough to notice this, and drew his attention 
to the mistake, but, as she knew afterwards, the number 
remained as he first wrote it—wrong. Step number two 
consisted of a note from the commissioner, stating that 
the officer would be placed on trial. But there was an 
additional sentence informing the complainant that she 
must know and understand that she could not expect to 
go on the street, unescorted, at such late hours, without 
fear of insult. Perhaps this was unofficial masculine ad- 
vice; it was a strange thing to be writtem over the sig- 
nature of a New York police head. 

When the trial, which is stage three, came off, the 
steam roller appeared in full action. Glorious was the 
scene; the dense array of blue-coats, standing together 
with easy, invincible air; the rapid work in handling 
cases and decisive voice of the trial deputy. A young 
officer was called to the front. “Look at this young 
lady,” he was told, “and say when and where you last 
saw her.” The young cop gazed stolidly at the woman 
student. “I never saw her before in my life,” he an- 
swered, and truthfully.. It was not the man she had 
complained of, but another. The owner, of course, of 
the wrong number which had been entered in the book. 
After receiving a little lecture on her carelessness in not 
getting the offender’s number correctly, she was allowed 
to pass on and out! 

The police are always right. If it is true that a com- 
plaining citizen with a vote and a potentiality of politi- 
cal influence finds it difficult to get any action, it is 
doubly true that a woman, or a woman’s organization. 
has practically no show at all. Observe the striking 
success of Mrs. Blatch and her committee when they 
went to headquarters to complain of the bad police ar- 
rangements for the recent suffrage parade! 

Perhaps the world might be made to move along 
faster if more women of the right kind were brought dis- 
agreeably face to face with police methods, for there is 
much that women could do to assist in solving the police 
question. Some of its difficulties seem to need especially 
the application of a woman’s heart and brain. The so- 
cialization of the police, the making a policeman a human 
help, instead of an unthinking being in uniform, as too 
many of them are, and as all are more or less forced to 
be under present circumstances, is a big, interesting 
task. Chief Kohler of Cleveland and Chief Knapp of 
Toledo have shown what can be done,—the former by 
his great success in cutting down the yearly total of 
arrests, the latter by his remarkable personal ability to 
treat all comers sympathetically and on the square. In 
neither of these middle-western cities is the police force 
simply an unsocialized machine. It remains for some- 
one to wake up the civic spirit in New York and Chicago 
to the possibility of vast improvement in the police. 
One way to do it would be for some practical woman 
with a settlement experience to go to one of the annual 
police banquets and say out loud what she feels and 


knows. 
Qe." 
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